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ROOSEVELT AND AGRICULTURE 
By Earve D. Ross 
ike hold of the recent history of our country anywhere you 
between 1880 and 1920,’’ writes a keen interpreter of this 


f our national life, ‘‘and soon you will come into contact 


ne most expansive personality ot the ave, Theodore Roose 
The present paper proposes to consider this ubiquitous 

ler’s attitude toward and influence upon the country’s basic 
mic interest, agriculture. Such an inquiry seems natural 
when we remember that these were the years when, as a 
ult of the Agrarian Revolution, the agricultural group was 


ries Of 


to havea self-consciousness, a jealous) of other economic 
such as it had never had in the past, 
| its place in our national life had largely been taken for 
nted; and, in consequence, farmer constituencies were begin 


rests and social classes, 


ling 


» demand governmental recognition in an ever-exten 
‘protective and promotive measures. Outwardly respon 


o this vote-yielding influence, politicians were quick to ex 


ve 
ss their sympathy and to seek to qualify, in divers ways, as 
least 

A CA 


] 
Uli-l 


iS 


{ 


ledged members of the soil-tiling brotherhood, or at 
those having closely allied interests.* The general outcome of 
is sort of solieitude, it mays be observed in passing, has tended 
» bear out Sir Horace Plunkett’s conelusion that ‘‘the American 


urmers have been used by the politicians, but have still to learn 


ow to use them.’’ 


Furthermore, whatever the later economic and social inte rests 
r outstanding public figures, there was the lingering tradi 


ou 
F. L. Paxson, ‘‘The United States in Recent Times,’’ Historical Outl O 
tyt 
See ( ssional Directory, Congre juoted in F. L. Paxs The Ne 
n, 19] 193 
the l S Ne \ k 
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of desirable rural origin. Whether of tide-water pl int 
y hillside farm, frontier clearing, or tributary hamlet 
been an established tradition that the nation’s lead 


polities and business should have their start amid the f1 


} 
qiti 
TY } 
Uli 
VY 


ent! 
tion 
our 
be | 
fan 
cial 
Her 
"St 


‘imagination of th 


ions and fresh air of the open country. Roosevelt himse] 


e to this obsolescent maxim. At a sie fair in 1902, 


inded his sympathetie audience that ‘‘Almost all of our 


idents have been brought up in the country, an 
t] 


n worked hard on the farms in their youth and got thei 


tal training in the healthy democracy of farm life.’’ * Aj 


) 3 | 1 { > hi WAS Poy +h Teeth hte 1 , 
0, in the midst of his crusade for the rejuvenation of co 


e found, in ealling the roll of American statesmen, 


‘‘extraordinary to see how large a proportion start 


ppreciating, as he did, the fitness and eC xpedie nev oft 


ting for a career of polities, his experience in this, as 


ler respects marked a decided break with past tr 


ns. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that the leader who, 1 


1 any other since the days of Andrew Jackson, could ar 


average citizen and win and hold a 


husiastie following, should have been so lacking in the eo 


s hitherto accepted as essential to popular appeal. H 
first president, our first influential national leader e' 
orn in a large city. Desecended from an old Knickerb 
ilv of established social standing as of recognized cor 
connections, he was as truly a product of Old New 

iry Adams was of Old Boston. In his own phrase, i 
raight New York,’’® but his New York was that of the e: 


‘e brown-stone front in the ‘‘Age of Innoecence’’ rather 


that of the ‘‘side-walk”’ proletarian demoeracy. In a suggest 


ir § 


omewhat strained figure, Professor Merriam sets in conti 


he ‘*Wall Street’’ origin of Roosevelt with the ‘‘ Main Str 


‘recently t 


Bryan.’ A leading ates financial journal, in asser' 
| 
i 


he inherent antipathy of the rural Middle West 


> 


ll lore Roosevelt. Presidential Addre s and State Papers (Homeward B 


n, New York, 1910), I, 127. This work will be cited hereafter as P 


Roosevelt, ‘‘Rural Life,’? The Outlook, Aug. 27, 1910, p. 920. 
Roosevelt, A futobiography (New York, 1913), 193. 


Charles Merriam, Four American Party Leaders (New York, 1926), 24. 











New Yorkers and particularly ... New Yorkers nativ 

nored the most outstanding exception to its sweeping 
tion. 

ire champion of democracy did not attend bli 

e ‘‘factories of American citizenship,’’ as he was pie 

to term them,® but reeeived his el mentary training 

pl paration for Harvard under the guidance of SOV 

and tutors.’® Summers at denatured farms and eolony 


and fishing and hunting trips by lake and mountain 


contact with the realities of eountryv life and labor. In 
. a 1: 
RELIC 6 


i seems to have been not at all in the family 
ess his Unele Robert who, in his burl squing Five Acres 
purported to relate personal experiences.” As 

for the mantle of ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ ‘‘Old Rough and 
’ or of the ‘Rail Splitter President,’’ he could not point 
eabin which, as Mark Sullivan observes,’* is the only 
residence of which American politicians boast, to the 
toil of the farm, or even to a boy hood in a Cross roads 


9 Be ee ] 


ment ‘*back where,’’ in retrospect, ‘‘we ust to be so happy 
formative public years were as far removed from the 
lities of normal American farm lite. His farmer friends 
the Kast were country gentlemen like the Wadsworths upon 


manorial estates he attended gatherings of the riders to 


] of ee . ey Se aa . ; 
inds.* In deseribing their fox-hunting experiences at Long 
7 S \ 1) : SI y 
il and Geneseo ln a MaLaZli articl LT) LSS6, vol sevel and 
’ 7 } i] ] 
end Lodge referred rather patronizingly to the neighbor 
‘ * . x x . : , + Xt . ° 4 ] . 
farmers who, they rejoiced to note, were coming to tolerate 
1 i] 4 ‘ 
! tie sport. Lo the ame friend e wrote in 1889, i 
C p Des Moir 7 1 
P { , LV, 666 
f hy, 17 
7-8, 35 ( kn. R } } ] New Y¥ 
T rn “9 1 { r; 
K 192 5 Be an Ll] 
( ( { Bb Y ork IT] 
Tune 6. 192¢ 
S ] ( 7 j ] ( f 
New } 2 5 68-69 +4 
I HI ( | i ( ( I , 
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goodly number of our sporting and social acquaintances kno 
only as men of good family, one of whom rides hard to ho 
while the other hunts big’ Pane in the Roekies.’’ m And O] 
early manhood the dutobiography remarks that the peopk 
knew best were ‘*the men in the clubs of social pretension and t 
men of cultivated taste and easy life.’’* 


tec 


1 


Political interests and experiences in city, state, and fed 
positions before his suecession to the presideney, had been n 
ly urban.'* As governor of a semi-agricultural state, he met 
quately the demands of the rural constituency, particular]; 
time when organized movements among farmers were still larg 
lv sporadic. He prided himself upon the facility with which 
did the honors at county fairs and old-settlers’ eatherings: 
he doubtless fulfilled the conventional requirements of thos: 
casions as ably as when, upon presidential tours, he reiterat 
the conviction that the farmer and the laborer were tli 
important elements in the population; informed southern 
braska farmers that there was safety in diversification ; 
nounced the viciousness of soil-depletion to a Salt Lake | 
audience; commended the thrift and the large barns of P< 
svlvania German farmers; and assured lowa gatherings tl 
‘no state in the Union has done more to develop the high: 
gerade of farming.’’** The New York executive certainly wou 
not have been guilty of the faux pas of a tellow governor 
\lassachusetts, who, when entertained in the country during 
campaign tour, placed his correct Beacon Street boots outs! 
his door for the ministrations of his rural host.** Roosevelt 
steadfast supporter, Albert Shaw, in summing up the guber 


torial record, observed that ‘‘ Although not a professional agri 
culturist, either in a political or actual sense, the governor 
recognized the all-important part which the agriculturists p! 

R s 1 raphy, ¢ 

8 Ibid., chaps. iii, v, vi, viii; J. B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His 1 
(New York, 1] I ips V, Xi, 22. 

] ( C8} ¢ , I, 417-19 

Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, I, 302; II, 437, 466; IV, 489; V, 842; A. | 

wewis (ed.), Messages and Speeches of Theodore Roosevelt (1906), I, 257, 
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State polity, and whenever occasion has occurred he has es 
sed the eause of the farmer and the market gardener.”’ 

The Dakota experiences, in the intermission of office-holding, 
ombination of large-scale cattle ranching, big-game hunting, 
ntier law enforcement, and history writing, while of inesti 
ible value in training for national leadership, were not of a 
rt to identify him with the farmer group. In fact, he always 
ade a very sharp distinction between the ordinary prosaic 
er and the great adventuring cattleman, ‘‘the stock raisers, 
whom I have been one myself, whose business I know, and 
th whom I feel the heartiest sympathy .. .’’** While still a 
cher and long before his crusade for land reform, he de 
suneed the ‘‘demagogie outery’’ against the ecattle-kings who 
ere really ‘‘pioneers of civilization’’ to whom the whole coun 
try owed a great debt.” A biographer reminds us that Roosevelt 
the typical cattleman’s contempt for the sheepman.*® Ap 
rently, too, in the ranching days, before he had become so cer 
the basic economie classes in the Republic, he thought 

ttle better of farmers; for, atter commenting’ in one of his 
estern sketches on the rough and lawless ways of the cowboys, 
made these somewhat invidious comparisons: ‘*They are 


uch better fellows and pleasanter companions than small farm 


‘s or agricultural laborers; nor are the mechanies and workmen 
These, to 


be sure, were the impetuous sentiments of a youth filled with 


, 


a great city to be mentioned in the same breath.’ 


enthusiasm for the adventurous life of the plains, vet they refleet 
truly the natural feeling of the man, the aristocrat attracted 
naturally to the life ot adventure but having’ consciously to de 


1 


velop an appreciation of the nation’s work in its dull, every-day 


‘Roosevelt’s Work as Governor,’’ Review of Reviews, August, 1900, p. 188; 
, Autob graphy, 313. 

Hermann Hagedorn, Roosevelt in the Bad Lands (New York, 1921), passin 
t-Lodge Corre spor de nce, I, a. S, 7. 30-31, 39, 41 16; Robins n, Dp. cul., 137: 
t-( t¢ Lette s e} ip. li Re Seve {u Hy | 

at evelt, Presidential Addr II, 440 


Roosevelt, ‘Ranch Life in the Far West,’’ Century, Febru ry, LSS8, I 

G. W. Douglass, The Many-Sided Roosevelt (New York, 1907), 59-60. 

| evelt, op. cit., Century, Feb., 1888, p. 502. An unfriendly agricultural paper 
s statement, in 1902, as an evidence 


rd the farmer. See litorial in Country Gentleman, Dee. 18, 1902, p. 
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garb. Roosevelt, Merriam well says, ‘‘might appear 
ranchman; but not as a farmer or a business man.’’ 

To understand how a man with these antecedents could apy 
so strongly to a nation still largely agricultural and in 
there was a lingering frontier influence, certain of his fu 
mental traits must be kept in mind. First of all, one could pu 
Roosevelt’s fervent, militant nationalism. Interpreters are agre 
that this was the guiding idea and ideal of his entire care 
As a student he was early attracted to the episodes in nat 
history in which American power on land and sea had be 
serted, and the leaders of such episodes became and remained 
heroes.’ As an historian his interests were in the pictur 
features of expansion and of frontier life, with a notable d 
rard of the course ot normal institutional development. I 
olicitude for a big navy, an efficient army, and a strong for 
policv had become generally known to his fellow country 
hetore he became their national chief; and in the Spanish-Ame1 
ican War he had demonstrated the full sincerity of his oft 
peated and vigorously expressed convictions. In his inaugw 
address as governor, he presented a detense of imperialism al 
pledged his state to a nationalistie view in foreign affairs. 

As president, it was his proud boast that he knew no seetior 
fines and felt no sectional prejudice. ‘‘I have not got a sectior 
bone in my body. I imbibed the traditions and the folk lor 
the South from my mother; my earliest training and princi; 
were Southern; I sought the West of my own accord, and 
manhood has largely been fought out in the North.’’ * He neve 
failed in addressing a southern audience to refer proudly to 
Dixie ancestry and relationships; ** and he even had the fatuous 
dream of breaking the ‘‘Solid South.’’ * As a true and loyal New 


For typical interpretations, see Hermann Hagedorn, Roosevelt, Prophet of I 
New York, 1924), 38-142; Herbert Croly, Promise of American Life New \ 


t., 127, 132; Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, III, 320 


I a al Address If, 758-59. 
L. F. Abbott (ed.), The Letters of Archie Butt (Garden City, N. Y., 1924 
W. D. Foulke, Hoosier Autobiography (New York, 1922), 110-11; Roosevel 
tial Address, VI, 1296. 
Roosevelt, Pres tial Addresses, IV, 485-86, 513; VI, 1294-95; H 
ae het of I ty, 44 
\ 66; Hagedorn, Roosevelt, Prophet of Unity, 46-47. 
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at assumed th it his eastern connections would be taken 


But his greatest enthusiasm remained for the W 


anted. 
venerally the plains region, although with other his 
v-determining future of the Mis 


, recognized th destiny 

Valley) which he had sought out of his ‘‘own accord,”’ 
e designation of which, significantly, he always pretixed 
oreat.’?’ He accounted himself a true western sot 


id eetive “ 
iad been an active participant in its outward life and 
In turn, appropriately or not, Roos 


elt its inner spirit. 
to a great extent embodied the western ideal for his age as 
son, Jackson, and Lincoln had for theirs. 
remembered, was one in 


velt’s generation, it must be 
ere was a marked nationalistic awakening, 


from the sectional struggle, and in part a response 


in part a re 
to the 
hip 


itionalizing economic forees. The period and its leaders 
eA rd 


1C ] 


War of 1812. 


s comparable to the earlier nationalistic outburst, un 
‘iration of the War Hawks, culminating in th 
e Spanish-American War and the career of territorial ex 


the 
pansion following, the later group found an outlet for its fervent 
itionalism. Roosevelt’s picturesque, much-heralded participa 
n in that struggle, which in its political results has been com 
ared to Jackson’s campaign against the Seminoles,*’ appealed 
rongly to the imagination of the West, and contributed to this 
section’s continued support ** of a leader who was regarded, not 
1 member of the ‘‘clubs of social pretension’’ and a man of 
life,’’ but as a rancher, grizzly-hunter, roughrider — in 


1 red blooded American of the true western brand. 
reressive national 


eC ¢< 


ASsy 
ort 


Next to Colonel Roosevelt’s ardent and 


1, and in part a result of it, one would think of his peeuliarlys 
umerous and varied interests. All intimate observers, friendly 
herwise, emphasize this trait.*’ All aspects of the nation’s 


r oft 
L UL 
I \ Presidential Ad IIT, 195 VI, 1385: Vil, 1688: 3 
12 150 W. E. Smyt! ( Lest { LA l New York 19 28] 
A. W. I e and I] H. Walls ls Letters ij .. £4 I 
S Foulke p. t., 128 Josey Collins, The D I at B j 
} 1925), 269 
P, Sherman, A7 ( New York, 19 97 
rbert Crolvy, Marcus A H a (New ¥ 1! , 7 
O. S. Straus, Under Fou { 
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lite and all elements of the population were of direct concern 4 
him, or he sought to make them so. Edueation, religion, science, 
history, art, literature, athletics, high finance and lowly toil, al] 
came within the range of his inclusive interest, apparent sy) 
pathy, and more or less intimate knowledge. He would adimji 
sort of national experience that was beyond his understandi 
A review of one of Kdwin Arlington Robinson’s poems, 
clearly depicts a deserted New England farmhouse and by 
stretch of the imagination could be applied to the solitude 
the range or of the High Country, is prefaced with the personal 
observation that ‘‘whoever has lived in country America knows 
the gray, empty houses from which life has gone. It is of one 
these that ‘The House on the Hill’ was written.’’ *° 

This diversity and inclusiveness of interests suggested so) 
remarkable comparisons. Bryce’s opinion that ‘tin range and 
variety of interests’’ he resembled Jefferson more nearly thai 
any other of his predecessors,‘' must have seemed a doubtful 
compliment to the recipient, who, in the days before the Wils: 
régime, professed to regard the Agrarian Sage of Monticello as 
‘*the most incompetent chief executive we ever had.’’” S\ 
more remarkable is the judgment of Solomon Griffin, that Roos: 
velt ‘‘was in public life as insistent and popular in advoeac’ 
honorable living as were Doctor J. G. Holland and Reverend E. 
P. Roe among the writers of their time, all of them appealing 1 
the honest instinets of the great average of worthy people” 

and that of Dr. Joseph Collins that ‘‘ Brigham Young and 
Theodore Roosevelt had the same brand of courage and about 


i4 


the same supply.’’ ** But it remained for Franklin Lane to make 
the climactic comparison, ‘* Roosevelt and [William] James and 
Henry George were the three greatest forces of the last thirty 
vears.’ 


Slight as were many of his contacts and superficial as was 


Dunn, From Harrison to Harding (New York, 1922), I, 413; Sherman, op. cit., 27 
71; D. F. Houston, Hight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet (Garden City, N. Y., 19 
I, 5; New Republic, Jan. 11, 1919, p. 291. 
10 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, IV, 660. 
Bishop, op. cit., II, 135. 
J. F. Rhodes, McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations (New York, 1922), 397 
18 Griffin, 07 t 5 
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of his thinking, in spite of his restless physique and en 


nedie mind, there was one point at which Roosevelt had a 


nited, approach to country life, his interest in natural 
nce. His early ambition was to become a professional nat 
and natural history, according to David Starr Jordan, 


is his ‘‘first love as well as his last enthusiasm.’’ *7 Prominent 
ever-growing index of undesirable eitizens was the ‘‘na 
ker.’’?* Near the close of his presideney a somewhat 

] ; 


iberant admirer sought to interpret the American ehiet 
ve to an Oxford audience as a ‘‘ Dynamic Geographer.”’ 

«1 naturalist and hunter Roosevelt was bound to come into 
ntact with some of the conditions and problems of the coun 


nd, at any rate, his scientific sense kept him from being a 


9 


kney toward nature,’’ as was said of another well-known 
ekerbocker. 
With such interests, it was inevitable that Roosevelt should 


ek and obtain a large and wide popular following. As one who 


id full eonfidenee that he understood all aspects of national 


e and who aspired to the highest and fullest national leader 
p, this son of the aristocratic East sought deliberately, by 


‘ial elements of appeal, to win to himself the masses of the 


} 


people as Jackson and Lineoln had more naturally drawn and 


ld them. In spite of the handicaps in his start, he achieved this 


bition with remarkable success. To quote \lerriam again. 


‘As Line yin’s intelligence aided him across the gap oft formal 


lueation and social savour faire to a common understanding 


vith men of more fortunate surroundings, with the wealthy and 


well born, SO Roosevelt’s intelligence and energy enabled 


to bridge the gap between his aristocratic origin and sur 


Lutol phy, 28-29 
. S. Jord The Days i Ma Yonkers-on-Huds 1922), I, 307. See 
F. Badé, Life and Letters of John Muir (New York, 1924), II, 409-16. A mag 
in 1895, thought that Roosevelt’s library cor P f 
ks hunting and outdoor life to be found in the United States. See Julian Ralp! 
Roosevelt, a Character Sketch,’’ Review of Reviews, August, 1895, p. 171. 
Edward B. ¢ x. “*R sey ( the Nat Fakirs,’’ F jt y Va 
\7 770 nd Roosevelt Nature Fakirs ] t., S 19 
rinted in R P tial A VEL { 
I \ mat T] R t Dynar G pi New \ K 
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roundings and the mass of the community.’’* His ear 


LSC 


popular champion suggested far more distant instances. At 


beginning of his seeond term a thoughtful admirer could dray 


a parallel, to the length of a magazine article, between Roos 


and Tiberius Graechus as defenders of the rights of the peop! 


Lincoln, however, remained the conscious model in po) 
appeal, and Jackson, especially after the pilgrimage ti 


Hermitage, in 1907, was given the next place in his regard. 


( 


accounted his overwhelming triumph in 1904 another uprisi 
Ih 


of the masses comparable to those of 1828 and 1860. ' 


come, he eonfided to intimate friends, was due to ‘‘Lineoly? 


‘plain people,’ to the folk who worked hard on farm, in shop 


I A 





on the railroads, or who owned little stores, little business 


which they managed themselves.’’ °* The ‘‘farmers, lumbern 


mechanies, ranchmen, miners, of the North, East, and West hay 


£ 
( 


i 


voted to their interests, and as proud of them and as represent 
tive of them, as if I had sprung from among their own rai 
and | certainly feel that I do understand them and believe 
them and feel for them and try to represent them just as much as 
if T had from earliest childhood made each day’s toil pay for th 


day’s existence or achievement.’’*’ In contrast he felt that 


‘‘oontle folk’? whom he met at clubs, including Harvard er: 


uates, had not been so true in their support.” 

Reviewing his administration to his friend Trevelyan, he 
iterated the same idea regarding the basis of his support: 
may be mistaken, but it is my belief that the bulk of my count 


men, the men whom Abraham Lincoln called the ‘plain people’ 
the farmers, mechanics, small tradesmen, hard-working protes 


sional men — feel that I am in a peculiar sense their Presid 

Merriam, op. cit., 42; also, Griffin, op. cit., 391. 

Charles S. Dana, ‘‘ Theodore Roosevelt and Tiberius Graechus,’’ North Amer 
Review, March, 1905, pp. 327-34. It is hardly necessary to state that the parall 
not extend to the fields of their respective activity, Roosevelt’s leadership being 

rial, not agrari 


Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1406-1407, 1458-59; Rhodes, op. cit 


‘To Owen Wister, Nov. 19, 1904, Bishop, « { 
lo G. O. Trevelyan, March 9, 1905, ibid., I, 365 
6 To Wister, . 1, 340 
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farmer still retained ‘‘because of his surroundings and the na 
ture of his work, to a preeminent degree the qualities which we 
like to think of as distinctly American in considering our early 
history. The man who tills his own farm, whether on the prairie 
or in the woodland, the man who grows what we eat and the raw 
material which is worked up into what we wear, still exists more 
nearly under the conditions which obtained when the ‘em 
battled farmers’ of ’76 made this country a nation than is true 
7°83 The twentieth-century leader 
thus shared fully the opinion of Jefferson that the ‘‘small land 
holders are the most precious part of the state.’’ 

It followed that in land law reform, in policies of conservation 
and reclamation, and in the work of the Department of Agri 
culture, the chief aim should be the establishment and protection 
of ‘*prosperous homes.’’* Roosevelt, as the people’s tribune, 


of any others of our people. 


stood forth as an especial champion of the small or medium 
scale farmers, of the farmers who, in the words of a correspond 
ent, which he delighted to quote, had ‘‘to plow and piteh hay 
themselves,’’ ® the Rooseveltian equivalent of ‘‘dirt farmer.’’ 

Roosevelt’s regard for the small farmer, it must be added, was 
tempered somewhat by his inherent love of the picturesque and 
the spectacular. His reason approved the encroachment of settled 
agriculture upon the open range, ‘‘for the safety of our country 
lies in its being made the country of the small home-maker,”’ 
but his heart was with the old life. He noted the industrial pro 
eress of the scene of his ranching venture without enthusiasm: 
‘The place is all settled now. The folks there are largely of 
foreign stock, good people and good citizens, who lead most 
matter-of-fact lives. It is best that it should be so, but I don’t 
wish to see the place again. I’d rather try and remember it as it 
was.’’° There was real justice in the charge with which Arthur 

63 Tbid., I, 305-306; VI, 1373. 

64 Quoted by B. H. Hibbard, History of the Public Land Policies (New York, 
1924), 143. 

65 Roosevelt, Presidential Addre SSE8, I, 249; II, 417 18, 438, 441; EEL, 43 44, 146 
47: LV, 621-22: V, 1003; VI, 1385-86; Roosevelt, Autobiography, 438; **The Roose 
velt Policy,’’ Outlook, Oct. 12, 1907, p. 284. 

66 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, V1, 1388-90. 

67 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 104. 

68 J, J. Leary Jr., Talks with T. R. (Boston, 1920), 278; also, Roosevelt, ‘‘ Ranch 


Life in the Far West,’’ Century, Feb., 1888, p. 510. 














XIV, No. 3 Roosevelt and Agriculturs 999 
Dunn had the temerity to confront the apostle of nationalism, 
while deeply interested in the forms and ways of high so 
at one end of the social scale and in the lowly, especially 
se of quaint or striking characteristics, at the other, for the 
‘eat middle-class that came between these extremes he had 
tle real knowledge or appreciation.®® Roosevelt was regarded 
ierally as a typical American, but he was typical, not so much 
present-day industrial America, as of the youthful frontier 
{merica to whom ‘‘stunts of every kind appealed.’? ' 
{ haracteristically American, too, of the frontier as of the in 
istrial center, was his zeal for increased and extended produce- 
tion, Such an emphasis was but a lingering reflection of a past 
in which ‘‘the chief task of American manhood has been this, to 
ro up against the land and possess it, to subdue the continent, to 
for mankind its primary victory over the elemental forces 
f nature.’’** To the frontier view in particular, the publie do- 
in existed mainly to be disposed of for farms, ranches, mines, 
or lumber-camps and the consequent development of the regions 
involved. In such a scheme it seemed well-nigh a sin to have 
resources remaining unutilized. Much of this lingering exploita 
tive philosophy is seen in Roosevelt’s reasoning, though he insist- 
ed that the benefits of all such promotions should be diffused as 
widely as possible by providing homes for the largest number 
f actual smali owners; and, in marked contrast to the frontier 
loiter, that thought should be taken for the future progress 
well as for the present greatness of the nation. 


ext 
ns 

The conservation and reclamation schemes had this ultimate 
productive design. He had no fears of the competition of the 
newly developed lands with the older regions. ‘‘The reclamation 
and settlement of the arid lands will enrich every portion of our 
country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys brought prosperity to the Atlantic States. The increased 
demand for manufactured articles will stimulate industrial pro- 
duction, while wider home markets and the trade of Asia will 
consume the larger food supplies and effectually prevent West- 


( ns, Of eit. 74 
J. F. Jameson, The American Revolut Cons ( as a Soci VW t 


Princeton, N. J., 1926), 43-44. 
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ern competition with Eastern agriculture. Indeed, the produ 
of irrigation will be consumed chiefly in upbuilding loeal cen; 
of mining and other industries, which would otherwise not « 


into existence at all. Our people as a whole will profit, for 


cessful home-making is but another name for the upbuildi 
the Nation.’’ 

Consistent with this production ideal was the President’ 
terest in the work of the Department of Agriculture, the exp 
ment stations, and the agricultural colleges; * and his char 
teristically vigorous advocacy of agricultural instruction 
schools.* He was not unmindful of the business needs of a 
culture,*® but the production side held his main interest.”° 

Before passing too severe judgment upon these ideas 
light of post-war conditions and after a quarter century’s ex) 
ence with the ‘happy home’’ reclamation projects, we must 
member the underlying economic conditions of the Roose 
administrations. They fell in a period of rising prices, of retw 
ing and expanding prosperity after the longest continued dep 
sion in our history. Roosevelt was, in truth, the inheritor of 
prosperity of which his predecessor had been acclaimed 


‘‘advance agent.’’? Agriculture, which had been especially hard 


hit by the depressing influences, shared in the returning pri 
. >] 


perity; *’ and it was natural that with the reversal of the pric 
curve the emphasis should be upon expanded and increased pro 


Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, II, 563; III, 355 


ove. 


Ibid., I, 303-304; II, 557; III, 141-45, 353; V, 759; VI, 1282; VII, 


Messages ar Speeches, I, 295: Re port of the Country Life Commission, ¢ ( 
Sess., Sen. Doc. No. 705, p. 5. 


74 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, V, 942-44; VI, 1282, 1383-85; VII, 16: 


Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, V, 943: VI, 1281. " 


rhe business probli 
emphasized in his special message, at the close of his term, transmitting the rey 
the Country Life Commission. Report, 5-7 


wri. 
The following statement by D. F. Houston, while perhaps not wholly unpri 
g : ] I : } 
diced, seems to characterize the situation with essential accuracy: ‘‘Up to 1913, 


tention had been directed almost exclusively to one side of agriculture, that 
. to] 


production. The other great half, including finance and distribution, had, relatiy 
speaking, been ignored.’’ Houston, op. cit., I, 201. Roosevelt himself, in his lett 

L. H. Bailey asking him to head the Country Life Commission, stated that 
tically the whole of this effort [of the federal and state 


I [ ral governments for agricult 
s hitherto been directed toward increasing the production of crops.’’ Report C 


Life Com., 21. 
77 R. S. Baker, Our New Prosperitu (New York, 1900). 
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particularly before some of the more serious problen 


ww production had clearly appeared. 


test to develop in his thinking about agriculture, as about 





iustrVv as well, were considerations regarding soeial better 
the early years of his presidency, while admitting that 


re were many problems in connection with rural life, he felt 


ic 
] 


| thing's considered, the American farmer’s lines were 
n pleasant places. ‘‘ He works hard (for which no man 
itied), and often he lives hard (which may not be pleas 
but his life is passed in healthy surroundings, surround 
iich tend to develop a fine type of citizenship. In the coun 
, moreover, the conditions are fortunately such as to allow a 
er touch between man and man, than, too often, we find to be 
‘ase in the city. Men feel more vividly the underlying sense 
brotherhood, of community of interest.’’ 
As he eame gradually to consider projects of social reform 


ich forecasted the later ‘‘ New Nationalism’’ program, he was 


ssed with the need for a general betterment of the livin 


nditions in the open country. He was especially alarmed at the 
nereasing drift from country to city. Without going too deeply 


he fundamental economic and social influences determining 


i 


occupational distribution of population, or considering, with 


care that even an amateur historian might have been ex 
pected to give to the matter, the historical background of the 
development, he believed that a more efficient functioning’ of 


rural social institutions, the school, the church, community hi 


braries and assembly halls, and the extension of inter-communi 
cation through improved roads, rural free delivery, the tele 
phone, and the bieyele, would largely stem the tide of city mi 
erants.”® From his interest in the perpetuation of the native 

ck, in numbers and vigor, he was particularly concerned with 


the conditions under which farm-women lived and worked. They 
should not shirk in any way their proper responsibilities but 


heir burdens should be lightened and their outlook upon life 
broadened.” 


Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, I, 128-29. 

l , II, 676; ILI, 83; VI, 1278-84; Plunkett, 0 t., 1263 2B ( 
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Not only did the President’s vision for country life, as full 
expanded, include the improvement of living conditions for th, 
farmer and his family, provision for recreation and culture for 
the parents and modernized education and amusement for t! 
children, but it embraced that peculiar American character 
unstable tenure and uncertain status, the hired-man. The fan 
labor problem, he was convinced, was to be met only by provid 
ing permanent employment with remuneration and conditio: 
that made possible a satisfactory standard of living. 

The feeling of certain unsympathetie eritics that the Pres; 
dent’s thinking on the social aspects of country life was sentj 
mental and emotional rather than carefully reasoned, was not 
lessened by such ill-considered statements as those made to a 
eroup of agricultural college students at the celebration of the 
semi-centennial anniversary of the establishment of land-grant 
‘*You will learn as much sound social and industrial 
doctrine from Octave Thanet’s stories of farmers and wag 


colleges: 


workers as from avowed sociological and economic studies. . .”’ 

In the attainment of this developing program of rural eco 
nomie and social betterment, Roosevelt favored a moderate but 
gradually increasing application of governmental activity; his 
political philosophy, in this as in other fields, adjusted itself to 
his growing social convictions. In the development of his think 
ing regarding the relation of government to economic and socia 
welfare, three fairly distinct stages can be noted, the pre-presi 
dential period, the presidency, and the Progressive movement 
Naturally from inheritance and environment a conservative, li 
departed from that position more slowly and less fully than is 
popularly thought. When he came to the presidency it is evident 
that he had no carefully thought-out social philosophy and no 
definite program of action. As late as 1899 he felt that the popu 
lar unrest about the trusts was ‘‘largely aimless and baseless’’ 
and wondered what, if anything, should be done about this prob 
lem,** concerning which a few years later he was so confident 
Even at the close of his administrations, Herbert Croly, who was 

81 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1290; Roosevelt, ‘‘Rura] Life,’’ Outl 
Aug. 27, 1910, p. 921. 

82 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1292. 


To H. H. Kohlsaat, Aug. 7, 1899, H. H. Kohlsaat, From McKinley to Hard 
New York, 1923), 82. 
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system that involved the most extreme application of such aid 


and the one that had involved, in notorious instances, favoritisy 
and special privilege to the flagrant disregard of the ‘‘squar 
deal,’’ the protective tariff. After being temporarily led astra 
as he was convineed, by his college instruction,” he became a) 
remained a consistent champion of protection as a bulwark o! 
that ni 


} 


able forerunner of his own Progressive movement, he had 


, 


national prosperity and security. For the ‘‘lowa Idea,’ 


sympathy, but looked upon it as a ‘‘formless and vague uneas 
ness about the trusts in favor of tariff revision.’’ * Indignant 
the attempt to associate his name with the western revisionis! 
movement, he was convinced that, when deemed necessary, ‘1 
vision must be made in accordance with the principles o! 
protective system, and by the friends of that system.’ His 
panegyric on the Dingley tariff in Minneapolis in the spring o! 
1903, reflected a full acceptance of orthodox party traditions o1 
this issue and anticipated by some six years his successor’s di 
fense of an act of similar origin and intent in the mueli-d 
nounced Winona speech: ‘The present phenomenal prosperit 
has been won under a tariff which was made in acecorda: 
with certain fixed and definite principles, the most important | 
which is an avowed determination to protect the interests 
the American producer, business man, wage-worker, and farmer 
alike.’’*® The next vear, in his speech of aeceptance, he set fort 
at length the home-market argument, with all of its age-l 
accumulations and embellishments.” 


b] 


Conscientiously opposed to ‘‘tariff tinkering’’ either by west 


’ 


ee 


ern agricultural leaders or eastern ‘‘doetrinaires,’’ neither o! 
which class could be regarded as friends of the protective sys 
tem, Roosevelt was even less in sympathy with western radical 
movements. In a notable mayoralty contest early in his career, 
he had represented the conservative forces aligned against 

arch-agitator, Henry George. For the agrarian movements of tli 


eighties and nineties he had the typical eastern ‘‘regular’’ att 


92 Roosevelt, Autobiography, 30. 
To Lodge, Sept. 27, 1902, Roosevelt Lodge Corre sponde nee, I, 533. 
91To Lodge, April 27, 1903, ibid., II, 6-7. 


95 Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses, I, 297. 


6 Ibid., ILI, 75-79; see also, III, 41; VII, 1512. 
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Che Alliance men he regarded as annoving obstructionists 


path of orthodox Republicanism.*’ The reform Governor 


SOU 


Senator Platt, who had questioned his economic und 
t he was ‘fas strongly opposed to Populism in every 
the greatest representative of corporate wealth ...”’ 

r was a ‘well-meaning, pin-headed, anarchistie crank,”’ 
Brvan himself, among numerous other undesirable attri 
is a ‘* born demagogue,’’ who had ‘*every erank, fool and 
e criminal in the country behind him, and a large propor 


the ignorant honest class The eampaign ot 


. considered ‘‘the greatest erisis in our national fate, save 
the Civil War...’’*** In the eampaign of 1900 he looked 
mself as a sort of political missionary to the Far West, 


rt the people of his adopted section from the errors into 


es had been led by false guides. To his future rival in 


erressive movement, Roosevelt paid his respects in 1908 

‘xpression of the hope that the party platform would be 

ree from the Hale type of reactionary policy as from the 
ette type of fool radicalism.”’ 

feanwhile, however, with the extension of his measures of 

nmental regulation, he had apparently been led further 


+ 


om the familiar paths than he fully realized. At any rate, 
he unfolding of his ‘‘New Nationalism”’ 


program, his 


Ss Fe earding the relation of government to economic and 


elfare perceptibly broadened,'’* and in tl 


‘ he reconstrue 
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tion days shortly before his death, he went, in theory at least. 
still further in his conceptions of social aid and control. In 19}. 
he wrote that his party should be one of ‘‘sane, constructiy, 
radicalism, just as it was under Lincoln;’’ it should meet 
the issues of the new age and not live in the past.’ The chief 
these issues, in his opinion, were ‘‘transportation; price fixing 
rigid public control if not ownership of mines, forests and wate: 
ways,’’ and labor participation ‘‘in the management of indus 
trial affairs. Agriculture was not directly ineluded in 1 
program, and what his attitude would have been toward 
reconstruction of that industry in the succeeding years, is 
matter of interesting but hardly profitable speculation. 

The Exeecutive’s inherited individualism and basie conservat 


ie! 





ism, from which he departed with reluctance, accounts in ¢ 


siderable part for the faet that, in comparison with the volw 

of his agitation and preachments, the constructive agricultura 
legislation of his terms was relatively small. Roosevelt, it is 
true, might have urged, in paraphrase of Charles II, that his 
words were his own, legislative acts belonged to Congress; ai 

however magnetic his appeal to his party at large, he was not 

bly inetfective in his congressional leadership. Then, too, it mus 
be recognized that the full effeet upon publie opinion of his a 
tations was not manifested until after he had retired to te 
nically private life, particularly since some of the more import 


ant issues were only brought to public notice near the close of |ils 





last term. At all events, the fact remains that, in practice, 
Wilsonian ‘‘New Freedom,’’ so much ridiculed by Progressi 
spokesmen, in agriculture as in other lines, went far beyond t 
latent ‘*New Nationalism’’ in constructive achievements.’ 
The developments in the Department of Agriculture, asid 
from an extension of regulatory activities which applied onl 
incidentally to agriculture, were, generally speaking, thos 
was ‘‘well nigh the gravest problem before this nation.’’ Century, October, 191 
To William Allen White, April 4, 1918, Bishop, op. cit., II, 442-43. 
106To Will Hays, May 15, 1918, ibid., II, 446. 
7 E. D. Ross, ‘‘ Nationalization of the Democratic Party,’’ Historical O 
April, 1923. ‘‘No other administration in American history has passed so mucl 
lation directly favorable to the interests of farmers as that of President Wi 


Bizzell, op. cit., 179-80. 
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| growth.’°> Marketing organizations were given a certain 
ree of legislative aid, but David Lubin’s schemes for trans 
much-praised European codperative systems aroused 


leges and experiment stations involved, for the most part, a 
rmal progress along lines already marked out rather than an) 
r advanced tendencies. 
\fost notable and striking of the Rooseveltian measures for 
agriculture were the portions of his general conservation pro 
vram that applied to this industry. These were problems that had 
¢ held a prominent place in his national thinking, and asso 
tion with the Pinchot group of conservationists gave them a 
re systematic and complete formulation.*" The reelamation 
eram, in particular, was directly in harmony with his small 
prietor and production ideals. In his appraisal of his presi 
Roosevelt put the Newlands Act among his most out 
nding accomplishments; it was a measure, in his judgment, 
ranked next to the Homestead Act itself in American land 
ment policies.'’* Today there is a peculiar irony in the as 
nce given to Congress, in the annual message of 1904, that 
e promotion of the irrigation of the arid West ‘‘The larger 
blems have been solved, and it now remains to execute with 
re, economy, and thoroughness the work which has been laid 
The country hfe movement, culminating in the work of the 
‘ountry Life Commission, inspired directly by Pinchot and 
Horace Plunkett but appealing strongly to the President’s love 


4 


1ad a much less tangible basis of appeal than 


unusual,'™ 
e more material features of the conservation program. On the 


trary this movement, by reason of its unusualness and its 


L. Wanlass, The United States Department of Agriculture (Baltimoré 
: Edward Wiest, Agricultural Organization the U ed S§ 
K 1923 4-35 
Oliv t. Agresti, David Lul Boston, 1922 69 
I. L. Kandel, 7 l Aid J l ig New York, 1917 
- 
sevelt, Autobiography, 313, 337-39, 401-402, 429-31; Plunkett, op. cit., 22 
sevelt, Presidential Addresses, VI, 1310-19; VII, 1534-46 
Sidney Brooks, Dee. 28, 1908, Bishop, op. cit., II, 130. 
It, Presidential Addresses, III, 145-46. 
sevelt, Autobiography, 451-53; Plunkett, op. cit., 8-9. 
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seeming encroachment upon the affairs of private life, lent itself 
peculiarly to censure and ridicule."’* In view of subsequent devel. 
opments in government by commission, such alarmist pronounce 
ments as the following regarding this purely investigational body 
seem highly amusing: ‘‘The idea that a paternal Governme 
at Washington is to concern itself with their sanitary, hygienie, 
business, social, and domestic interests, and help them to better 
their condition, involves a reversal of the theory the people 
vovern themselves through agencies of their own and are 
governed by a superior power exercising a benevolent oversight 
of their personal affairs.’’*'® Crities of the administration’s 
economic policies suggested, as more effective means for bet 
tering the farmer’s position than the proposed social ‘uplift,’ 
the removal of discriminations and corporate abuses, the est 
lishment of a parcels post system, the lowering of telephon 
telegraph, and railroad rates, the curbing of the implement trust, 
and, especially the revision of the tariff.’ One journal ever 
questioned why agriculture should be investigated more thai 
other interests, since for the past twenty years this occupation 
had enjoyed more prosperity than its rivals.""* 

Krom the side of agriculture itself there was a lack of unan 
imous approval. The Worthy Overseer of the National Grange 
was highly indignant that a commission, appointed by the chief 
executive, should go ‘‘slumming’’ among the farmers of the 
country asa preliminary to the inauguration of an ‘‘uplift’’ pro 
eram.''* The worthy officer’s suggestion that it might be well to 
start an uplift movement for members of Congress doubtless 
would have met with the hearty agreement of the President, but 
he would not have agreed with the assertion that this particular 
order was engaged in activities for rural betterment which made 
the presidential commission wholly superfluous, not to say im 
pertinent. In lighter vein, but with real pertinence, Mr. Dooley 
pointed out that daily life had its monotonies for the urban as 

115 Plunkett, op. cit., 30-32. 

116 New York Journal of Commerce, quoted in Literary Digest, Aug. 22, 1905, 


p. 230. 

117 Independent, Oct. 29, 1908, p. 1014; New York Evening Journal quot 
Literary Digest, Aug. 22, 1908, p. 236. 

118 Independent, Oct. 29, 1908, p. 1012. 

119 T, C, Atkeson, Semi-Centennial History of the Patrons of Husbandry (New 
York, 1916), 255-57. 
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ural dweller.’ Finally, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
ned of the shortsightedness that would lead to the crea 
«4 commission of men only to investigate matters that so 
econeerned the interests of women. 


vas highly characteristic of Roosevelt that to this plan of 
orm. in whieh his direct interest was aroused only at the 
enth hour of his administration, he should have held with the 
eatest tenacity. In the view of confidential observers, no other 
dict in his stormy presidency caused him so much chagrin 
disregard and ridicule of this pet project. The refusal of 
Congress to make an appropriation to print the Commission’s 
ort brought to a climax the differences between executive and 
slature which had featured his rule to such an unfortunate 
and, according to one report, the failure of his sue 
ssor to continue the Commission was the culminating influence 
he historie break between the two leaders.’** 
Inauspicious as was its start, and incomplete and superficial 
uch of its investigation was bound to be, the interest that the 
(‘ommission’s work and Roosevelt’s discussion of it aroused 
rved, in the opinion of competent observers, to initiate the 
odern country-life movement with its progressing constructive 
vestigations and studies and its more systematic and efficient 
reanization.” Considering this far-reaching, beneficent influ 
ce, there was a better justification for placing the work of this 
uch-ridiculed Commission upon the roll of honor of his admin 
trations ‘*° than there was for certain other policies which 
Roosevelt, with equal confidence, there included. 


F. P. Dunne, ‘‘Mr. Dooley on Uplifting the Farmers,’’ America Vaga 
er, 1908, pp. 95-97. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, ‘‘That Rural Home Inquiry Why Are There 1 
n the President’s Commission?’’ Good Ho j Janua 109 
) n py. cit Et: 4 


Roosevelt, Autobiography, 454-55; Century, October, 1913, p. 833 


op. cit., 27-28. For quite a different explanat of the break, see K 


t., 185. 


J. F. Steiner, Community Organization (New York, 192 , 154: W. H. ¥V 
Chureh and the Country Life Movement,’’ Journal of Social Forces, Novem} 
p. 23; C. S. Kates, ‘‘Origin and Growth of Rural Conferences,’’ Annals of the 


{ {cademy, March, 1912, pp. 110-11; O. M. Kile, The Farm Bureau M 
New York, 1921), 95. 
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One of the most difficult tasks of the student of history ls t 
determine, with a reasonable degree of exactness, the relat} 
of an outstanding leader to the forces of his time, the extent : 
which he shaped them and the extent to which he was shaped | 
them. This has been true in the study of Jefferson and the dem 
ocratic movement of his time, of Jackson and the political upris 
ing that bears his name, of Lincoln and the Free Soil movement. 
and it apples equally to the appraisal of Roosevelt and the j» 
gressive movements of his period, with the added difficulty in 
latter case that we are still near enough to feel something of 
heat of the conflict. But the more one studies the course of « 
national life in these years, the more he is convinced that 
real significance of this unique personality was in arousing th 
masses of his fellow citizens to a somewhat fuller appreciatio 
of the social demands of their new age, in helping to guide th 
national thinking from the old individualism to an acceptance of 
an ever-increasing degree of social control. As the leader’s think. 
ing changed in his outlook upon the nations present needs and 
future destiny, he sought to bring about a corresponding chang 
in national public opinion. His work thus falls in the borderland 
between two eras.'*? The leader himself personified this transi 
tional stage, with such a curious mingling of the old and the new 
in his political and social philosophy as to make it possible fo. 
certain erities to class him as a ‘‘confirmed Hamiltonian’? lack 
ing in true social purpose,’** and for others to acclaim him t 
great fulfiller of the basie principles of Populism.*** As regard: 
agriculture, Roosevelt carried over into his thinking and policies 
many of the traditional frontier notions and prejudices; but he 
came more and more, though never fully and clearly, to sense thie 
conditions and needs of the new industrialized age — in scienti 
fie production, business organization, and governmental aid and 
regulation. 

127 Nation, Jan. 11, 1919, p. 36. 

128 Tbid., Sherman, op. cit., 285. 

29 J, A. Woodburn, ‘‘ Western Radicalism in American Polities,’’ Miss. Val. H 
Rev., September, 1926, pp. 159-61; F. E. Haynes, Third Party Movements since 
( 1 War (Iowa City, 1916), 478; S. J. Buck, The Granger Movement (Cambridg 
1913), 310. 

















DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE AND 


EARLY 
BANKING IN TENNESSEE 
By THomas P,. ABERNETHY 


ttom 
LOT, 


led to Pittsburgh. 


705 Andrew Jackson established a store at Clover Bx 
Nas ville. In order to procure his wares, he had fone to 
‘hia and sold 50,000 aeres of Tennessee land. Having 
purchases, his boxes and barrels were loaded on wagons 
A flatboat carried them thenee to the 


A 
the Cumberland, where they were transferred to keel 
poled up the river past Nashville to the landing 

in 1804, Jackson ecarri 


On a similar journey in 


near 


living room furniture in addition to his n 
us a detailed account of his expenses 
tement ot pro 


ite of 
he has left 
‘ludine his own tavern bills and a sta 


9 


s pure hased for the ‘‘hands. 

o These early days, the principal Currency Oo} ‘] ennes { 
ed of ‘‘euard certificate Si a species of redeemable serip 
1 to the soldiers who performed guard duty on the fro 
being the ease, Jackson received little eash for 
but took his pay largely in peltry and cotton. These arti 
der the eare of one of his partners, were D vated down to 
Orleans and sold for cash.* Boatmen who thus disposed of 

to a rawhide bag and, taking 


Ir goods often ] ir money into 
r chances with the Indians and highwaymen, rett 


| 
over the Natchez Trace.’ 
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Su vas the course of trade during the frontier period. The 
r furnished his own capital, his own transportation, and 
own buying and selling. It is hardly necessary to say that 
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only a few articles of prime necessity were thus introduced upoy 
the border. | 

Though the facilities were later improved, the channels { 
changed until the day of the iron horse. Manufactures wer 
transported from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and then down { 
rivers to the market towns. In order to pay for these goods, 
cotton, tobacco, and foodstuffs were sent to New Orleans 
This is practically the whole story, but banks and commissio) 
merchants arose to facilitate the trade, and business becam 
stratified as society underwent the same change. 

On the frontier nearly every family produced its own clothing 
as well as its own food. There were not many obvious distinc 
tions in such a social group, but as incomes increased, luxury 
creased. Larger incomes resulted from increased exportation, 
and greater luxury required increased imports, for luxuries 
were not produced at home. The difference between the genth 
man and the farmer was mainly the difference between home 
spun and broadcloth. Thus a growing trade went hand in hand 
with an increasing social stratification, and the problem of banks 
was closely tied up with the problem of democracy. 

The Nashville Bank received its charter in 1807, and was tli 
first such institution to be established in Tennessee.® In 1811 thi 
Bank of the State of Tennessee, with Hugh Lawson White as its 
president, was founded in Knoxville.’ These were the only im 
portant charters granted by the state before the War of 1812, 
and the business transacted under them was small. In fact, fron 
tier conditiors persisted in Tennessee until this period, but the 
war ushered in a change. 

Much federal money was expended in the state in the raising 
and equipping of troops. This brought purchasing power, and as 
soon as the conflict was over, a people who had heretofore lived 
almost entirely upon their own resources began to taste the 
sweets of imported luxury.® The opening of new lands, the spread 
of the culture of upland cotton, the high price which the staple 

6 Tennessee, Public Acts, 1807-08, 164-73; Nashville Impartial Review and Cu 
berland Repository, Nov. 3, 1808. 

: Tennessee, Public Acts, 1811, 83-96. 


8 Nashville Gazette, Oct. 29, 1820. 
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port was secured by the state banking interest,'* but the p 


of Knoxville and Nashville criticized the dissipation of ¢ 
among towns where there was little trade. The commerci 
terests preferred a unified state banking system, with its 
office in Knoxville or Nashville and its branches throughou 
state.”® This, in fact, was made possible by the inclusion ir 
act of incorporation of a provision permitting the new 
banks to become branches of either of the older institutions, a 
it was presently accomplished when most of them were 
solidated with the Nashville Bank.*° 

The merchants at this time showed a willingness to sec 
credit from either state or federal banks,”* and the manipulati 
against the latter seem to have been engineered by a small grou 
of interested investors. Eventually, however, after the new Bar 
of the United States was well under way, it brought so mue 
pressure to bear upon the state banks that public sentiment 
swung toward the local institutions.” 

Though the principal function of banks — to furnish curre: 
and credit — has not changed during the last hundred years a 

nore, their methods of doing business have undergone suc! 
transformation that some description of their early operatio: 
is necessary in order that their historical significance can 
made clear. 

When a group of promoters received a charter from the Leg 
lature permitting them to establish a bank with a certain autho 
ized capital, they issued stock and put it on the market, but 
purchasers of this stock never found it necessary to pay mo! 
than a small proportion — usually one-fifth — of their subserj 
tions in cash, and gold and silver did not always form a larg 
part of this small cash payment. The remainder of the subser} 
tion was due to be paid whenever the directors should eall f 


Nashville Whig, Nov. 24 and Dee. 1, 1817. 

’ Correspondence of Governor MeMinn (mss. in Tennessee Archives), MeMin 
lirectors of Holston Bank, July 18, 1817; Nashville Clarion, Sept. 16, 1817. 

Nashville Whig, March 14 and July 18, 1818. 

McMinn Correspondence, P. H. Darby to MeMinn, Jan. 12, 1818; Nasl 
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The exchange business, on the other hand, was the main reas 
for the existence of banks in the Southwest. It was only by 
means that the planter was able to secure a certain amount 
cash for his crops, and it was for this reason that he beea 
staunch supporter of both state and federal banks durin 
period when the Whig party flourished in the South. 

Professor Basse in his reeent book, The Plantation O 
seer, devotes a aad to the relation between the planter 
the New Orleans merchant to whom he consigned his eron 
Andrew Jackson and James Kk. Polk, being planters on a larg 
scale, usually shipped their cotton directly to New Orleans 
their own responsibility, turning it over to merchants at 


port to be marketed. The merchant received the cotton on ¢ 
signment, sold it, and, after having deducted his commiss 
remitted the proceeds to the shipper. If this had been the us 
procedure among planters, local merchants and loeal ba 
would have found it hard to make a living. 

At the other end of the agricultural seale were many farmers 
who sold their crops outright to local merchants, receiving cash 
or goods in payment.** The ‘‘country’’ merchants of the cross 
roads did most of their business in this way, but the ‘‘comn 


sion’’ merchants of the prineipal towns owned warehouses and 


) 


steamboats as well as stocks of merchandise.” 
The majority of the substantial planters neither shipped 1 
own sais to New Orleans nor sold them directly to the countr 
merchants. They consigned them to the commission merchants 0! 
the iealine towns for sale in New Orleans. This process, with t 
aid of banks, enabled the planter to realize some eash on his cro} 
without having to wait several months, as would be the case if t 
cotton were shipped directly to New Orleans. 
J. S. Bassett, The Southern Plantation Overseer (Northampton, Mass., 1925 
221-59 
This is shown by numerous advertisements of merchants in local newspapers. 
»It is certainly not possible to draw a clear line of demarcation between t 


‘country’? merchant and the ‘‘commission’’ merchant. The latter imported g 


] 


and did a retail business over the counter in addition to his commission business. 


The former received his supplies from the Nashville merchants and doubtless s! 
small crops on consignment to them at times. Thus the retail and the commiss 
businesses overlapped. It was merely a question as to which Mabe 1e I 


valuable information on this point is also obtained from advertisements mn 
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class of transaction.** When the cotton finally was sold by the 
New Orleans merchant, the bill of exchange was taken up at some 
bank in that city and the remainder of the proceeds, after al] 
charges and commissions were deducted, was remitted to the 
planter. 

3v this process money was accumulated in the New Orleans 
banks to the eredit of the up-country banks,** but the up-country 
banks did not need funds in New Orleans. Nashville sold hey 
produce down the river, but purchased her supplies of manutac 
tured articles from Philadelphia. Hence the New Orleans balance 
had to be transferred to that city. Such a transaction was not dit- 
ficult. New Orleans shipped cotton to Liverpool and the shipper 
was paid in a bill of exchange on London. London exchange was 
in demand in Philadelphia to pay for imports of manufactures 
from England, and it usually brought a premium in the mar 
ket. Therefore, it was easy for the New Orleans banks to remit 
London exchange to Philadelphia, and then pay their up-country 
creditors by checks on the eastern city, for which they received 
one to two per cent premium.”° 

Thus the up-country banks got their funds to Philadelphia, and 
they did a thriving business in selling checks and ‘‘post notes”’ 
to local merchants who had debts to the eastward.** A check was 
usually made payable on sight, but a ‘‘post note’’ was made pay 
able four to six months after date. Such notes were not consid 
ered a part of the curreney of the bank, but they frequently 
passed as such, especially during those veriods when the ordi- 
nary currency was redeemable in specie, and hence hard to keep 
in circulation in a debtor community.** The banks normally 

Nashville Whig, Oet. 14, 1839. 

34 Polk Papers, A. O. Harris to Polk, April 13, 1836; Tennessee Archives, Bank 
Papers, Sketch of the immediate liabilities and means of the Bank of Tennessee, 
Nov. 6, L839. 

: Abernethy, op. cit., 91. 

6 Tennessee Archives, Bunk Papers, State of Union Bank, March 18, 1837; 
Statement of Planters’ Bank and Branches, July 1, 1839; also Statement of Rates 
Exchange Charged by Union Bank, Nov. 1, 1837, to Nov. 1, 1839; R. C. H. Catterall, 
Second Bank of the United States (Chieago, 1903), 506; Nashville Republican a 
State Gazette, Oet. 25, 1834. 

7 Tennessee Archives, Bank Papers, Statement of Union Bank and Branches, Oct 
1, 1839; Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the House, 1839, Message of Governor P lk, 
53-68. 


8 Nashville Union, April 26, 1838. 
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and its loans apportioned among the counties according to the 
taxes paid in each. It was also provided that any ereditor who 
refused to receive the notes of this bank in satisfaction of his 
debt would be required to wait two years before he could enforce 
collection.” This was known as a ‘‘stay’’ law. 

Before the year ended, Kentucky established a bank similar 
to that of Tennessee, and Alabama did the same in 1823." 

Kor the first and last time, the debtors were clearly in the 
saddle in Tennessee, but their victory was of short duration, 
The bank proved a disappointment because its loans were not 
adequate to the demand,** and when the gubernatorial election 
took place in 1821, both candidates were opposed to this insti- 
tution.** William Carroll, one of Jackson’s lieutenants in the 
Battle of New Orleans, was the popular candidate, and he was 
elected. The new governor was a progressive and democratic 
man, but he was a merchant and not in favor of relief legisla- 
tion.’ His election marks the beginning of the end for the debtor 
class. . 

In 1821 the Supreme Court of Tennessee held the stay law of 
1820 unconstitutional.’ In 1829 Carroll advocated the winding 
up of the business of the bank of 1820.° During the next year the 
cashier of that institution defaulted in, the sum of $140,000 and 
the Legislature then decided to take the Governor’s advice.”’ The 
affairs of the bank, had, at first, been well managed, but in the 
end a loss was caused to the state equal, at least, to the interest 
on the money invested.** 

Meanwhile there had been a general resumption of specie pay- 

45 Nashville Clarion, Aug. 1, 1820. 

46 Nashville Gazette, Dee. 9, 1820; Abernethy, op. cit., 99. 

47 Nashville Whig, May 9, 1821, Sept. 4, 1822; Nashville Gazette, July 7, 1821. 

48 Nashville Gazette, June 2, 1821; Nashville Clarion, June 13 and 27, 1821; 
Knoxville Register, June 16, 1821. 

19 Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1821, Message of Governor Carroll, 
86-99. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Tennessee Reports, Peck, 1-21, Townsend v. Townsend et al. 

52 Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1829, 94-105. 

53 Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1831, 6-9; Journal of the House, 
1831, 41 ff. 

54 Nashville Whig, Jan. 21, 1826; Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 


1829, 55-59, 674-76; ibid., 1833, 7-11, 181-85; Journal of the House, 1833, 
186-89, 
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but the private property of the stockholders was made liable for 
the debts of the bank,®** and no capital was forthcoming for jn- 
vestment under these conditions. 

In 1832 the matter was again brought up and the Union Bank 
was the result. The new charter was almost identical with that 
of 1831 except that the objectionable feature in regard to the 
liability of the stockholders was removed. The state was to hold 
a minority of the stock and appoint a minority of the directors.” 
It was, on a smaller seale, an institution very similar to the Bank 
of the United States —a privately owned and controlled bank, 
established along the usual commercial lines, but with special 
governmental privileges. In 1883 the Planters’ Bank of Nash- 
ville was given a charter much like that of the Union Bank,” and 
at the same time the smaller Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank of 
Memphis was incorporated.’ As the federal branch was now 
closing up its affairs in Nashville,"* these institutions had a 
monopoly of the local business for the time being. Jackson’s fol 
lowing in Tennessee was certainly not opposed to commercial 
banking in general. 

The panie of 1837 brought another suspension of specie pay 
ments and another cry for relief. The demand was again an- 
swered by the establishment of a state-owned bank, but the Whigs 
had been in power in Tennessee since 1835 and the institution 
which they created differed considerably from that of 1820. 

A senate committee issued a report on the project which 
stated that it was a bad thing for the state merely to borrow 
money to lend to its citizens through a bank controlled by the 
Legislature. Kentucky and Alabama, as well as Tennessee, had 
tried it and found it so. But if the state should borrow money 
and invest it in internal improvements, it would give employ- 
ment to labor and also be of permanent benefit to the state. 
Ohio had done this to her advantage. The relief features of the 
bank should be purely temporary ; its permanent features should 

64 Tbid., Sept. 10, 1831; Tennessee, Public Acts, 1831, 4-11; Speeches of Aaron JV. 
Brown (Nashville, 1854), 540-41. 

65 Tennessee, Public Acts, 1832, 2-13. 

66 [bid., 1833, 30-42. 

67 Phelan, op. cit., 267-68. 


68 National Banner and Nashville Daily Advertiser, Nov. 28, 1833, communication 
from A. O. P. Nicholson. 
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West Tennessee had been opened to settlement only since 
1819, and the counties adjacent to Memphis were willing to swal- 
low the bank in order to get the improvements provided for by 
the act. 

In East Tennessee the situation does not indicate the same 
steady growth that had taken place west of the mountains. This 
part of the state had been settled first, and in the early days the 
great mail from the East to New Orleans passed through the 
valley. Commercial prospects seemed bright, and this section 
voted largely against the exclusion of the United States branch 
and for the establishment of the petty banks in 1817.** In 1820 
it was almost solidly against the debtors’ bank,” for specula- 
tion had not greatly affected this section before the panic. 

After 1827 the great western mail no longer went by Knox- 
ville, but was routed through Ohio and Kentucky to Nashville 
and thence to New Orleans."® The river journey to New Orleans 
was so long and hazardous that the exports of foodstuffs and 
iron from the section were usually sold in northern Alabama,” 
and imports had to be hauled in wagons from Lynchburg or Bal 
timore.** Under such conditions, internal improvements were 
needed before banks. The old State Bank of 1811 had voluntarily 
closed its doors in 1828," and the vote of eastern Tennessee was 
cast heavily against the state banks which were chartered i 
1832 and 1833.°° 

Yet a change was at hand. In 1828 the little steamer Aflas 
climbed over the Muscle Shoals and began carrying freight be 
tween Knoxville and Deeatur, Alabama,** where connection was 
made with the Decatur-Tuscumbia railroad for transportation 

78 [bid., 1817, 262. 

74 Ibid., 1817, 252. 

75 Ibid., 1820, 129. 

76 Abernethy, op. cit., 81-82; Address of Thomas D. Arnold to his constituents, 
pamphlet in Library of Congress (Knoxville, 1829), 28. 

77 Abernethy, ‘‘Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee,’’ in Mississippi Valley His 
torical Revie w, Sern, 512-13. 

78 Goodspeed (publisher), History of Tennessee, Knox County edition, (Nashville, 
1887). 842 ff. 

79 Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the House, 1817, 242. 

£0 [bid., 1832, 133-34; ibid., 1833, 313. 

81 Goodspeed (publisher), History of Tennessee, Knox County edition, 807-808; 
Abernethy, Formative Period in Alabama, 79. 
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THE CONTRACT AND FINANCE COMPANY AND THE 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 


By Harry J. Carman anp Cuartes H. Mveiier 


In tracing the story of American railroading, many historians 
have stressed the role of the famous Crédit Mobilier in the 
building of the Union Pacific Railroad. At the same time they 
have, in a large measure, utterly neglected the part played by a 
similar organization, the Contract and Finance Company, in the 
construction of the western nalf of our first transcontinental 
line.’ It is the purpose of this article to present in brief outline 
the history of this company and its relation to the Central Pacitic 
Railroad and its allied lines. 

l’or a decade or more prior to the Civil War, one of the topies 
most widely discussed throughout the country was the question 
of a railroad to connect the Atlantie and the Pacific.’ Dozens of 
plans for a transcontinental road were introduced in Congress, 
and even the politicians, sensing publie sentiment and hoping to 
corral votes, supported the project in their respective plat- 
forms.® Unfortunately sectional rivalry postponed action until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Among those who were convinced that a transcontinental road 
was feasible was a voung engineer, Theodore D. Judah, a native 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and a graduate of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technie Institute of Troy, N. Y. During the years of sectional 
bickering Judah, who came to California in 1854 to assist with 
the construction of that state’s first railroad, devoted himself 

1H. H. Baneroft and Theodore H. Hittell, historians of California, are notable 
exceptions. 

2 Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 218. For an admirable summary of Pacifie rail 
road agitation before 1850 see R. S. Cotterill, ‘‘ Early Agitation for a Pacifie Rail 
road, 1845-1850,’’ in this Review, V, 396-414. De Bow’s Review, VII, 1-30. 

8 Edward Stanwood, 4 History of Presidential Elections (Boston and New York, 
1884) 219, 224, 297. 

4 Robert E. Riegel, The Story of the Western Railroads (New York, 1926), 15-16; 
Robert R. Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism (Urbana, Ill, 1924), 


14, 127, 135. 
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Bluff in the Placer County mining district, but in 1855 
to Sacramento, where he went into business with his brot 
All four of the Sacramento men were thoroughly alivi 
possibilities of the situation and they decided, therefore. { 
vide Judah with sufficient funds to enable him to ma 

tional surveys and explorations." So promising was his 
t report that the promoters coneluded to organiz 

1861 the Central Pacific Railroad Company was incorp 


tors ln ? 


under the laws of California.’* Two important fae 
letermined this action. In the first place, the famous | 
tO kk lode al d otner rich silver ain s of Nevada had ust 
opened up and a mining boom of tremendous proportio1 
progress; in consequence the freight business was enormo 
fact, an almost continuous stream of wagons, pack-trains, 
men, and tootmen poured over the Sierras into Carso1 
nd up the slopes of Mount Davidson to Virginia City. T 


freight wagons which hauled great loads of food, mereh: 


the ret 


1 


and mill machinery to the mines were laden O! 


} 


h bullion.’* This business alone, it was figured, would 


\\ he ii 
railroad over a million dollars annually. Secondly, ther 
possibility of securing government subsidies.’* Stanford 


chosen president of the new company, Huntington vice-pri 


Hopkins treasurer, James Bailey, a Sacramento jeweler, 


1 1° , ° rm ° ] . 
tary, and Judah chief engineer. The eapital stock of the cor 


as fixed at $8,500,000, divided into 85,000 shares of $100 e; 


Although all the principal promoters were worth consid 
money when the Central Pacifie Company was organized 
capital was tied up.'® Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, C 


and Judah each subseribed for 150 shares of stoek, while 


individuals, the majority of whom were shortly to drop out, 


seribed for 830 shares more, a total of 1,580 shares on \ 


lit 
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ten per cent was paid down. In other words, the com) 
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side of the track for ten miles back. Realizing that 


rit be settled slowly, the act provided 


J 


bond subsidy in the form of a first mortgage on the pri 


This subsidy amounted to $16,000 a mile for track laid 
level country; $48,000 a mile for track laid in the mount 
cl] d Se 


32,000 a mile for those portions constructed betwi 
nountain ranges. The bonds, bearing six per cent interest 
ssued for a thirty-year period in the denomination of $1 
and were to be delivered to the company as otten as forty 
of road should be built. The company was given permissi: 

to borrow additional eapital from private sourees on a 
morteave lien? Moreover, the entire charges earned b 
company, on account of transportation and services ret 
the government, were to be applied on the bonded debt a1 
interest thereon. 

By the terms of the act, building was to begin at or nea 
ranciseo. but inasmuch as all the backers of the enter 
except Judah, were Sacramento merchants, and as a steal 
line operated between San Francisco and Sacramento, the ¢ 
pany decided to begin construction at the latter city and 
eastward. 

’'rom the very beginning of the work the company e 
tered numerous obstacles, which seemed at times to be 
untable. Labor was extremel searee, and correspond 
expensive. All the iron came from the Kast and had to be shi 


aroul d the Horn or sent overland across the Isthmus ot | a 


[ron which Huntington bought for $62 per ton in New York 
worth $150 per ton in San Francisco. Locomotives that 
$8 OOO in the Kast were worth $32,500 by the time th sy Tea 
sacramento. And so it was with ev rything else warl 
prices and enormous freight rates. Considerable trouble wi: 


perienced, also, in securing the right of way, the company b¢ 


tr quently fore ad to litivate its claims. 
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: francesco, unwilling’ to ineur the risk of habilit 


‘the company, resisted the authorized subseript 


contest was carried to the courts where the city was de 

Nevertheless, it still refused to take the stock and in leu 
actual donated S400,000 of its O ld bonds to the eon 
Stanford and his associates afterward claimed that this 


on the part ot Sal KF raneiseo seriousl\ weakened the eredit 
company not only in the West but in the financial centers 
rast. The City of Sacramento and Placer County each 


he amount of stock required by the legislature and held 


agents of the company acquired it some ten years later. 
In the meantime, Huntington was in Washington wh 


cooperation with those interested in the Union Pacifie Con 
he was urging the passage of a bill whose terms would b 

beral than those of the Act of 1862. The Act of 1864 w 

result.’ By the terms of this amendatory measure, tl 
erants were increased to ten alternate sections per mile 11 
of five; the Central Pacifie Company was allowed to exte1 
road one hundred and fifty miles beyond the eastern bow 
of California, provided it reached the border before the | 
Pacific, and was required to construct only twenty-five mil 
road per vear instead of the original fifty. But most imp: 

of all was the provision changing the government loan f1 
first to a second mortgage and permitting the company to 

irst mortgage bonds equal in amount to the government 
Two vears later Huntington secured an additional amend 


] 


which gave the Central Pacifie Company permission to 


eastward until it met the Union Pacific, regardless ot 
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pital the project, but there is no record th; 
1] 4 ris, eee j 
nee ] nem stoek 1 He new corporation 
On Deeembe », 1867, Stanford. o1 behalt of the Cent 
J ad 4 ] > eo 
finanee ( ny, submitted a contract O the board « 
rs oF the Central Pacifie for the construction of that 
i eo. DUI Irom section 138 ea 
C1 vith the Union Pag I1¢ Che OnL\ directo 
) ‘° r | 
road present a Ss meeting were Stanford, Hopki 
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Pacific Improvement Company. 


finar 


Was 
ands 
the | 
Cent 


Bl ce 


States bonds.*' In fact, the notion prevailed pretty generall 


struction | 


TI 


Suits were 


nn 


D per aere were 


he h 


Wich { 


Harry J. (arman a 1 O} wrle S H. V/ telle) 


sathrop to Goshen, a distanee of one hundred and 


iles, opened up one of the most fertile agricultural 1 


Kar West.” The other, the California and Orego 


an from Roseville on the Central Pacifie northwar 


“ 4 ~ ] . . 
tate line, where it connected with the Oregon 


) " 
is ALG LAL 


J 


Railroad. The pri cipal stockholders in both tl] 
lentical with the stoekholders of the Contract and | 
The San Joaquin was built entirely by the ¢ 
‘nance Company, while the same company construct 
little over one hundred and hitty one miles of the Cal 
Yregon road. The thirty miles of this line betwee) 
built by the Central Pacifie itself, w 


a nea 
veddinge were 


ining one hundred and four miles were constructed 


Both lines were econsoli 


the Central Pacifie in 1870. 
widespread joy and pride occasioned by the com] 


1 
+ 


ing of the first transeontinental railroad, the 
little thought either to the cost of the enterprise or 
cial reward to the builders. True, the public knew in a 
e federal government had given hundreds ot 


f Jand and had advanced millions of do] 


f saras 
Or aeres OF lana 


that t] 


t few had any clear conception 


-aeifie companies, but t Né 
ral Paeifie had reeeived 8,453,794 acres of land wi 
worth $10,567,243, and $27,855,680 in | 

1] 
igh cost of materials and the inereased cost of railroa 


iad left the companies in desperate finaneial stra 


f the pubhe were soon opened, however, for i 


1P EVES O 
instituted or threatened against Stanford, Hu 
Hopkins, and Crocker by Charles A. Lambard, S 
nan, and others, who owned small amounts of Centr 

inority stockholders alleged that Sta 


stock. These mi 
his associates had not only violated their duties as dir 
id voted profitable contracts to themselves by mea 


ff substantially all o 


bl« 
i 


h they had procured possession 
{ { +] 1 ¢ yen) ] In aif . 1 of . lit . 
s of the Central Pacific remaining after expenditure | 
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fs ‘ | d b Stantord, H 
( e] e stoek us turned over a 
$14. O00 hu ermore, the eviden: 
Big Four’? were at ul times equally 
l that, whether the formal relatioy 
hy en them or not, ere Was an expnlic 
( ud re equally in t] enterpri 
( reall t e ( hntracts yr ¢ nstruetion, fo. 
, lor leases, for the « ress business. fo) 
i! ! Or 4 Sale onl stant rd. H 
i Groeker ay irdedad contraet a ter eo. 
nti m, Hopkins, and ( ocker. In a few . 
Javid M. ( tor red, and in Suc Ci 
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ded S ] ead ot bv four 
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u the quartet obtained under the oy 
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na a I 0 mil Cl) 1b CONST} icted 
47,492,000, hal Nn 2 dand half iy stock, 
per mils Here again the a tual cost, in 
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rete ST te! 11 thie re? eould b 
e books of both Charles ¢ & Com} 
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rs reeeived $18,713,000 in bonds, $60,585.810.22 in stoe 


In addition to the huge profits derived from const 
Stanford and his fellow promoters reaped a harvest fron 


ating the road. The net profits up to 1870 were $2,427,; 


} ad mt, 
irom January 1, 1870, to December 31, 1873, they were $ 
019.32. The first dividend was paid in 1873 and during t] 
r period, IS74-84, the net profits aggregated $52,536, 

‘hese profits remained after all operating expenses, 
(except on government lien), and taxes had been subtr: 


Of this amount $34,308,055 was distributed to stockhold 


) 


other words, mostly to Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins 


Crocker.’ No attempt was made during this period of pro 


to pay off t! 


in part to eare for the interest on the first mortgage and 


fo} dividends on stoek that represented substantially ho 
bution whatever to the value of the road. 


Incidentally, the four promoters, through their monopol 


the government loan.” The surplus earnings wer 


4] 1 4 w0¢ mh : . ‘ ] ) . lh « 1179 7° l, 
the Central Pacifie, were able to do more than award them 


construction contracts. In 1869, they organized the Paeific 


press Company.’ Up to this time the express business 
West had been carried on by Wells, Fargo & Company. 


threat of competition and because they were able to make : 


favorable contract with the Central Pacific, the newly organ 


company practically foreed the Wells, Fargo Company 1 


an agreement whereby they turned over to Stanford, Hunt 


ton, Hopkins, Crocker, D. O. Mills, and Lloyd Tevis one 


of their eapital stock of $10,000,000 in return for the pron 


that the Pacifie Express Company would not enter the e 


business for a period of ten years. Furthermore, the C 


! ae Ss given } ( nmissi 1 s hey 81-8 

i gee I r ( nmiss1o1 87 

All four ; aes : etn 3 being es 
¢ ) oa ( I } t., IV ) 

¢ Y bor S Ss y S ny 's rst m¢ page 

. red 189 yovernment ’s f r es of ( mpal 
1 + f Qa 7 6 vA ‘ v for 10 years is 
the S I I s. T ‘ s have been paid. | 
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hn tne Civil War, in hi 
Wilitary Operations, published less than a deead 
war.’ Since the appearance of this work, there hav 
biographies, one by a relative, Robert M. Hughes,’ ar 
by General Bradley T. Johnson.* These biographers, 
have done little more than rewrite Johnston’s Narrat 
tly different language, and unfortunately Johnsto1 
unworthy of such acceptance. Its unreliability is « 
( 


he | onfederaey. 


JOSEPH EGGLESTON JOHNSTON, 


CENTER OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 
ED P. 


sii 


JAMES 
l@al, dennit 


l lve biography Oo] Joseph Keoleston ay 
S badly needed. It is well known that Johnsto 


aceount of his career in tl 


in. pncniaetis Lisecrax ven oh lees lv d Lease ye 
a Casual reading; lt sSlmMply aoes Not Carry CONnvic 


( biogranp! ers ot General Johnston, One 1S 1hae 
less, for most of the very limited information 
a i 1 ie ‘ ’ 
regard to his early lite, a 1 


few important facts 


. background for a consideratio1 


neeessar 


IY as 


Johnston came from e@ood stoek. His fat 


in the American Revolutior 
wver and judge.’ His mother was a niece of Pat 
1 through her he was related to many of the most ] 
\ k 1 
i aany 
n M | 
Pi 7 s tr I 
| f Seven P 
( i Pe New ¥ 
ii New \ L891 s EK. I 
( N vy \¥ kK 17 
( \ y rK 75 


























44 Alfred P. James M 
ston was skilled in the art and science of war,’’ a double 

ie former of which Longstreet was unwilling to credit to 
Le or Me ‘lellan. \\ riters less favorably disposed to JO 
make similar statements. Richard Tavlor, a brother-in-la 
Jefferson Davis, mentions Johnston’s mastery of logisties 
friend, the friendly biographer of Jefferson Davis, remarks, 
ynsummate master of strategy, in that sense which cont 
tes the movements of heavy Vv masses, and looks to grand 
mate results, Johnston has probably few equals. .. Yet in 
elleetuality, it is at least questionable whether Johnston 
his superior among the Southern leaders.’’'® In mentalit 
distinguished from intellectuality, Longstreet says he was 
a quick and penetrating mind,’* and Alfriend asserts 


‘his sagacity in the divination of an enemy’s design is re 


Kividence of Johnston’s own prestige and of his influ 


through relatives by birth and marriage appeared in 1860 
that year while a relative, John B. Floyd, was Secretary of \\ 
General Jesup, the Quartermaster General of the United St 
Army, died, leaving vaeant by his death a position that car 
with it the staff rank of brigadier general.’® This position 

military plum of the greatest importance. Major General \ 
field Seott, Chef of Staff, was very old. On his retirement 


death, Jesup’s suecessor would become the nominal head o 


n ilitary staff in Washineton. secretary Floyd very prud nt 


isked General Seott for a reeommendation. General Seott dod 


the responsibility by sending in four names, Albert Sidney Jo! 
ston, Robert E. Lee, C. F. Smith, and Joseph E. Johnston. G 


eral Scott probably favored Lee. Jefferson Davis, who was ec} 


Longstreet, From Manassas to Appomattox (Philadelphia, 19 


Taylor, Destruct and Ret struction (New York, 1879), 35 
Frank H. Alfriend, The Life of Jeffers Davis (Cineinnati and Chicago, 1 
I ‘ ] 100. 


Hughes, op. cit. 3 ff.; Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Conf 
New York, 1881), I, 306 ff.; Varina Davis, Jefferson Davis, Ex-President 
( te States (New York, 1890), II, 156 ff.; Johnson, op. cit., 8 ff.; also D 


Roland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers and S 
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One ¢ 


la TOorees, 


he volunteers ot Virginia, 


Confederate military rank, 
he 
1 of Lee 


tO retaln on 





Altre ad P. James M 
Johnston served under Lee in and around 
the task of 


then just beginning 


weeks assisting in organizil 


, 


rovernment. 


It ot widespread eonfusion in reg 


and possibly from a ¢ 
retention of Virginia control and ascend; 
, the Virginia Convention, early in May, d 


fiicer with the rank of major general, ay 








Ady ISOTS Couneil of 


the 


Governor request 


the state unanimously recommend 


tT 
t 


he Convention to permit t 


] 


he 


withd 





ot the non 


eed 
Ki. Johnst 


ninations of Major Generals Walter Gwynn and J 


on and that he appoint them, respectively, a brig 


eeneral of volunteers and a brigadier general of the Provis 


Army. 


Johnston declined to aecept the lower grade offered him 


Virginia 4 


OTCeS, 


and, turning to the offer made previous 


President Davis, went to Montgomery, the seat of the Cont 


erate government.** About the same time, General Lee, whil 


taining’ his 
cept 


| 


prompt 


ed the 


OTH 


V% 


earlher offer « 


11) 


Lee and Johnston 


ik as major general in the 


Virginia forees 


if President Davis. The nominati 


were sent in by Davis and confin 


ly by Congress on May 17, Lee being named first ac 
statement of Davis at a later date.* 


General Johnston was assigned to the command, under Li 


CO 


ill the forees, Confederate and Virginian, at Harper’s Fe1 
The position was not satisfactory to Johnston. On the one 
Fy) eg Hughes, t 7, 38; Rebel Recor Ss 
1] ~ 
Series I, LI, Part II, 60, May 1, 1861. Ibid., I, 8: 
Cocke, May 13, 1861 
( ] ( t the ( ederat 
1 S ) Sth ( g Sess., N 334. 1, 228, hi nafter cited as 
lughes ». J the s ne! f Davis, see V. Davis, 
I] ( é 1 d 1878. 
i \ es were now under Confederate control, with Lee in 
rees in Virginia. See Rebellion Records, Series I, II, 805, Walker to I 
M 1861; 813, Leteher to Lee, May 7, 1861; 827, Walker to Lee, May 10, 
BEG r to E. K. Smith, May 11, 1861; II, 844, May 15, 1861 
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Johnston and Davis. Within two days Johnston wrote 
pudent letter to the War Department claiming to be ‘‘the 


, 
4 


ine General of the Confederate Army.’’** Five days lat 
dispatehed another letter, even more indisereet, on the sami 
ect.° When notified, in September, that Generals Samuel 
er, Albert Sidney Johnston, and Robert I. Lee had been 


ahead of him in rank on August 21, Joseph I. Johnston 


raged,’ and wrote his extraordinary and well-known lett 
protest.’ President Davis, a very pugnacious man hims« 
always dignified in his correspondence, replied immed 
‘Sir, | have just received and read your letter of the 12t] 
Its language is, as you say, unusual; its arguments and 
ments utterly one-sided; and its insinuations are as untot 


33 


as they are unbecoming. 


In addition, the relations of Johnston with the administ1 


+ 


were characterized by criticism of governmental bureau 
officials in Richmond; delay and disagreement in regard to 
cial military reports ; and conflict in the matter of the orga 
tion of the Confederate forees in Virginia. The entire winter 
spent in quarrels of one kind or another.*? Reading betwer 
lines of the official documents, one is inclined to see in the u 
tainty about the status, the authority, and the command of G 
eral Beauregard in relation to that of General Johnston, 


most unfortunate aspect of the entire situation.’? Whateve1 


iV. D - Aree 1S ea s letter was in the U. S. War Department 


iH New York, 1894 144 
i S Ed (fee ston to ¢ per, July 29, 18 
J 1] M ) Ss says President er rsed both these le 
| J el nitted them from his A 
I] x \ ¢ ¢ ‘ et . ¢ sufficient proof } 
eived definite testimony from one who was present on the occasion. 
ki lion F s, Series IV, I, 605-608, Sept. 12, 1861; Hughes, op 
ki n f Series LV, 611, Davis to Johnston, Sept. 14, 1861 
19 ] Series I, II, 470 ff., Johnston’s report, Oct. 14, 1861; 484 ff., Be 
Oct. 14, 1861; 1005, Johnston to Cooper, July 28, 1861; and 
1) s Ber 1in, ¢ ! M s with Johnston, B 
( \ V, 766 ff LI, Part II, 240. § J. A. Eat 
\ S. 1878 | vlar VIII, 1 wl ( gs fi lot D 
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that before September, 1862, publie opinion concerning { 
agement of Confederate affairs had undergone a decided 


ind tha erave doubts respecting the competency of the | 
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ive to OU the destin ies Ol the South were entertained 1) 
who had the opportunity of knowing what was done 
omitted. ’’ These grave doubts had, in part at least, an 
origin and instigation. Alfriend says, ‘‘A noticeable resu 
Contederate reverses in the beginning of 1862 was t] 

evolution of an organized hostility to the Administratio1 


resident.’’ ** This organized hostility was doubtless cor 


origin and character,** but in ne small degree it was ins} 
litary discontent on the part of commanders in the fi 
At the head of the list of the friends and supporters o 
P] 
n civil lite stands Alexander H. Stephens, the 1 


erTeed with the plans ol Lee and Davis in 1863 and ma 


Stephens in Georgia were Robert Toombs, once a sever 


henceforth to have joined the Johnston followin 


of General Johnston ** but later on an open enemy oft the 


stration,” and Governor Joseph KE. Brown, state right 
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mutter Military Affairs, and his colleague, S 
Semmes, were hostile to the administration and in | 
tol th the military opposition. From the Journal and B 
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ie migration to the gold mines of the Pike’s Peak ri 
TR58 ) 1; TRHO 4 7 in? ° tino 497 ] 1) "ts 1 ] 
I ) and J ) > dll Interesting’ and lnportant episode 


westward expansion. Gold had been discovered in this 
before TS58.} but it 


was not until that year that the dise 
ittracted the attention of the country. In the early sum 


[S08 at least four companies of argonauts made thei 


Ir W 
the Santa Fe and Cherokee ? trails and prospected for go] 
Pike’s Peak, on Cherry Creek, and on the South Platte. J 
companies were the Georgia Company from northern G 
the Cherokee Company from the Cherokee Nation, India; 


ritory, the Ray County Company from Missouri, and thi 


renee ( Ompany Trom Kansas. Reports of the discovery ( 


reached Kansas and Missouri by the latter part of Jub 


not until the latter part of August, when several ounces 
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Incorporated in two letters add 
> ‘° 7% ° } 

us, and was first published in the Da 

yurt Republican of that city on August 9, 1859. Sinee t 


nal manuscript could not be loeated, the newspaper text 


reproduced. The diary opens about six weeks after the b 
OT 1) 7 ( 
On the Ad wo May 25th. 

(ur party consists of Jno. Svmonds, Marire Svmond 


uel Dulany, and Geo. Sly, from Clay county, Il.; Thos 
ander, Rives Hopkins, Felix Rogers, and D. Byron, 
\lontgomery county, Mo.; Joel Musick, Frank Scissor, 
Abbott, and Newton Davis, of Pike county, Mo.; Fred Li 
our captain), Jno. Martineau, and Oliver Beauchamp, 
Portage des Sioux, St. Charles county, Mo.; and Ch’s ¢ 
Daniel Rose, W. MeGill, Ch’s Hance, and Edward Her, 
of Florisant, St. Louis county, Mo. We will get the gold 
i¢@ Peak, if it is to be had, if not, then we go through to 


In some of the trains there is quite a number of fen 
How the \ make out is a marvel to me. It is hard enoug! 
man. With one train, an American is returning to Ni 

Ico, with his family consisting’ of wite (Mexican) 


erown daughters. On the road one of the daughters 
brought to bed of a baby, her husband having died on 


days previously. I never witnessed such distress in n 


and pray I never may again. 
Yesterday the heat was blistering, to-day, we have 


hail and snow. What a country! Laid by to-day beeause « 


Leave eamp at 12 M.. the weather having moderated 


what 1 | } 


, though still uneomfortably cold; country a desert, 


earth highly impregnated with alkali. The everlasting 
kansas still rolls its muddy waters along through a bom 


plain, unrelieved by bluff or mountain. An oceasional e 
vood on the opposite side of the river is the only object 
above the dead horizontal level. At 8 P. M. wi 
eamp, With a clear sky and a milder temperature than wi 
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{7 bu, ii lif j 
OQueht to have laid by to-day, but the weather 
rable, and time too precious couldn’t afford it 
ne cloudy and cool, but grew clear and warm as the 


inced. Stopped LO oon under the shade of a large 
wood, the first luxury of the sort we have been permitt 
enjoy for a long, long time. Near by is an Indian burial 
Bones and scalps are thickly strewn about. Some of th: 


were recentl take Nn, and some were ot white men a 
feel a little nervous; put my hand to the top of my head, 
ll me@ht there breathed more freely. In the midst 


cemetery 1s a rough pyramid of stones, surmounted b: 
mage of a man. This pyramid, it is said, is of very 
date. F'rom the forks of a tree was suspended the body 
Indian child, that had been dead perhaps five years or 
The dry air of the desert had converted it into a perfect 
my. The Indians have a superstition in connection wit 
‘en, and believe that they wake at times from their long 
and then are lulled into forgetfulness again by the G 
Spirit, who sways the tree by his moving breath. Not un 


In camp at 6 P. M. It has been excessively hot to-da 
thermometer at 3 P. M. standing at 112 deg. Now it is e 
ith indications of a coming tempest. The road for 
days has been very gravelly, and tells fearfully on the 1 
the eattle. One of mine is very tender footed, and quite 
1urse him and favor him all I ean, for I would rather 1 
he journey on his feet than mine. Several new trains in « 
to-night. With one of them is an old woman, past thre 

and ten. She had better have remained at home. 


()) t] Ark msas, near Be mt’ Fort. Monday Noon, May 
Having sealed and forwarded one long letter to you, | 


age ; : : “3 : 
address myself to jotting down the incidents of travel 


eems we are never to come up to that Fort, nor 
sight of the Mountains. To-night I have to stand guard 
the camp and stock —a disagreeable but necessary dut 
forgot to tell you of the ox-carts we meet on the road. T} 
made entirely of wood, wheels, hubs, tires and all. Th 
eonsists of a single ox, and on one of the earts we met 
load of a thousand pounds. The ox is hitehed in s! 
like a horse, with saddle, harness, collar, &e., &e. They 
come on very well — a gratifying fact to know, for if | 
unfortunately lose one of mine, I might hitch up the oth 
the same way that is if I ean get a collar and harness, 
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mosquito s, especiall in the earlier part of the event 


nent id ances, 1t 2TOWS Too eold for them. Tl ey’ 
14 


incredible numbers. and ferociously savage while th I 
last. Smoke is my only protection, and a pipe my sole « 
{101 

The ‘‘Star of Bethlehem’’ is the name of a very 
| lant occasional y seen by the wayside. It is about th 
i half bushel measure, and springs from the ground 
nea PTOWTN OF blade like YTASS, from the centre 


npealr 
pT} a 


; 
t 


ne 


‘e shoots up a stalk, bearine a beautiful flower. 
ind of variegated tints. The blades assume a star s 
} 1 


, whence the name of the plant. It is a sp: 
porcupine grass, and is of the Cactus family. 


rom a neighboring camp, the sound of music com: 


ron the breeze, and very sweet music it is, awakeni 


remembrances of home, so far away. The airs of B 


Mozart and other grand masters, sound strangely) 


place in this wild waste, as would the song of birds, or 1 


voice of woman. Man’s fiercer nature is more in keeping 


4 


soevety, wil 


Th 


he 


ee 
A 


scene, and released from all the restraining inf 


ly do his passions riot. 


er: 60 degrees; cloudy. Leave camp at 6 A. M. Not 


interest hereabouts. Write in my bugev as usual. No w 


sight for several days, nor in hearing either, which is a1 


Antelope too have disappeared, as well as buffalo, mak 
anee for game small indeed. We are in the midst ot 


Oll 
{ \ 

1x 
Oni 
ino 


] 


tude, and endless plain stretching away beyond thi 





} 


ision, Without a tree or bush in view, the river and 
objects. Soil sandy, and decidedly alkaline. Prosp 
| me yy | : ' 

ther scorching day, with no prospect of shade or rest 


Have traveled two hours. Fort not yet in sight. Night b 


were told it was only four miles distant; have jour 


over thirty, and no fort yet. Don’t believe in its existe! 


ak P = 
It’s a myth. 


let two packers returning, disheartened.'® Their all 
I backs. and a seanty all it Was. They had not evel 
for defence. A hard experience had theirs been, 
s © | t n » 

y S ne Q W ] F Se, + | 

k Hambus e's Peal Dp ind «*W 
( was ( ng 3 
P ( 5 Pa s, K 
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os D {PReCHWTS 
e ciimate of the plains is anythine but pleasant: 
hot during: t day, and shivering cold at night: no 
Clad the « rth troy tne heree | iT ot the sun, 7 
protect it from the prereinge’ winds from the mountains S 
ire fre ient, sudden ind terribl . Bow and hail ! 
ent] ul during the heats of summer. Th boast 
] CS I Diall [ hold to he uy hue such Sud 
olk ehmatie changes must be prejudicial: nd t 
wer, so Di Iv i preenated wit] salines, is neithey 
fo the taste nor wholesome to the economy. Springs 
d poor ones when found. In the mountains, wi 
ce article of water 1s somewhat improved. Let us hoy 
| am the only phvsieian in our train. If I have anvt! 
ich a Day it t Peak, 1 practice mav be wi 
4 . } : +} , , ° ‘ ] ‘a 
LING il ] Lt) COD ere ilé av all ] 
‘ready.’’ In our train they re many very destity 
have bar enough to take them out, with no m 
return o} uld the mines prove a failure len, 
oungs, women and children are in this « itegoryv. G 
em! 
the river from this point Bent’s Fort as fat 
eye can reach is skirted wit] cotton wood. Birds ar 
ereabouts, as vou may imaein , but I have several ti) 
d heard the eat-bird. and pleasant were its fan 
We have a prairie s) arrow, too, smaller, and more di 
Haped than ouy at home, as also a large silver Or} 
irger than those we are familiar with, and of an 
plumage. The wonderful droves ; wild horses said t 
se parts, as vet we have seen nothing of. Buffalo Hil 
only in the fall. This is th country of the Chevennes 
\rapahoes, and exter ds westwardly as far as vou pl 
Comanches are oeecasionallh troublesome. The road 
raveled is the great Cherokee trail to California, ove; 
lit the travel from the Southern States must eros 
tinent, and just at this point Bent’s rort the Gy 
ment hould est al rn litay post 


aw some few erape vines to day, whieh rather Ss 


Lhev were in moist locations, but even there, were 


¥ terribly from the heat. Nothine ean erow here. Thi 
country on either side of the river is one great, barre 
boundles | ] 
mo 







































































ht the dust is no longer an annovancee. ‘‘Old B 
roving, and [ n iope lis hoots mav take him to ¢ 
creek, 1 hose golden waters may he soon lave the} 
qi? } ? ns, 1 ( rill thie river o1 
wna re il table 
\long its banks cottonwood now egrows eontinuous! 
country 1s pecomine’ more ri lline, but the road is b 
» tl e to the hoofs of the animals, as for the 
d miles it has been. Just ahead of us and in si 


ve ot about a thousa d nea | ot lo se stock, tro. 
ind Arkansas, destined for California. At 2 0’cloeck 
thermometer stood at 104 deg., a temperature which ° 
readily coneelv cannot be considered refreshing. Bu 
ay in this country uncomfortably cold at nig 
yppre sively hot at mid day. Another storm threat 
only thunder, lightning and wind, | 
ve had in glorious stvle. Had the effect of lowering 
perature and making it comfortable. Thermometer at 4 


i) deg. Saw mountain antelope, but failed to get on 


luck next time. Camped at 7 P. M., on the Huerfano. T] 
ir about us alive with mosquitoes. 


Leave camp at 6 A. M. Thermometer 60 degs. Weat! 


and pleasant. Forced to travel to day, beeause of sear 
grass. Huerfano an inconsiderable stream, dry for t 


part, and bed filled with sand. P1l 


: 


ike 

ut forty miles distant. Road rough, rougher in { 
much so that | ean no longer write in the buggy, but mu 
until we get in camp. Country still a desert; air like a 

at mid-day. Camp at 6 P. M. Temperature pleasant 
wind N. W. Ther. 60. Grass plenty, and of good qualit 
eamp is at MeDowell’s ranch, which is eight miles east 
Mexiean town of Pue blo evettine into the settlen ent 
see. Stand guard to-night; don’t like it. 


Lu ave camp 0 A. M. Weat er fair and pleasant ; Wil d 
Ther. 52. Air voeal with the sone of birds: surrounding 
oods alive with the songsters the mountain mock 
lark and thrush. One mile, a blacksmith shop; near by, 


Ing post, where an accommodating gentleman keeps st 
bottle of whisky, and serves his customers from 
Dad t ¢ 1 er my patro 10" 
P everal settlements to-day where attempts 
{ a e attempts being confined excius 
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heir last resting place, 
Montgomery county, 
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bestowed on him that 
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stance, but it is very fine. Wages, sav $2 or $3 per day 
made here, if quicksilver be used. Dug down to the be 
but onee, all the rest of the washings being taken from t 


racted by t] 


ace. Kivervbody is leaving here, att ie report 
have reached us of wonderful discoveries of coarse 
on Clear Creek and at Gregory’s Diggings.** I shall 


the crowd. The gold on Chi rry Ure k is not drift, but 


is found among transition rocks. Drift gold is always tf 
‘ l L | ind on bat 1 oold here has been dep 
by so rreat upheaval, alone with other geological pr 
Nel a and otner eruptive evidences are plain ly \ 
on the idjacent 

One need not starve here. Deer, elk, mountain s} 
ther game are almost constantly in sight; and the @ 


,? 9 . - , 

i! places is covered thick wi h wild strawberry vines, 
at this time are in full bloom. Snow fell yesterday and 
on the mountains 


nd Ly, June 12. 
Thermometer at 6 A. M., 62 deg. Weather clear ar 


Proceed down Cherry Cre ek 11 the direction ot Det Ver ‘ 


; 


‘or want of a better, and in the absence of any name 
of the peaks opposite Russellville, [ eonter my Owl 
nd dub it heneeforth Willing’s Peak. 

(‘herrv ereek is a beautiful, clear and cold stream, 
is are rich, and may be easily irr 


nd swift. Its botton 


trange to say, are abundant, and annoy th 
excessively. It is the first time we have been troubled by 
Our little friends, the prairie dogs, still keep us con 
Sinee we left the little Arkansas I do not believe we 
iiled every day to pass through one or more of their vill 
ber along the creek, some cottonwood and ¥ 


ind a few wild cherry bushes comprise it all. On th 
though, several miles distant, pine and cedar are in a 
nee. We pass to-dav through the western edge of the } 
On the left, the mountains; on the right, stretches tar bi 
the range of vision, a boundless desert. 

Camp at 6 P. M., in the midst of a thunder storm, 


forks of the Smoky Hill route,?? and 12 miles from D 
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cll 


ipany’s ofhee, and a fe 


yps complete the place. It is a dull hol 


express con 


chanies’ sh Go tm 
and \ speculation has not, | suspect, proved extraord 
1} profitable. It had its origin in raseality, and thereto. 
rves to prove a failure. There is no doubt that all thy 
Ing reports OF ru eold discoveries, that blazed so dazzli 
through the nev Spapers, were concocted in this very spot, 
ent forward by men who had never washed a pan of dirt 
who were largely interested in attracting hither a popul 
Pandtcd 


he value of their ‘‘city lots’? might be enhanced. ‘| 
sent a time when it was 

miners working diligently could not make 

sa day. But the ways of Providence are inserutab 


ood may yet be brought out of villainy. If the reports 


Ss reports were on at 


more th: 


‘ 
? 


which this town is now rife — of the wonderful richness 
Gregory diggings are true, there will be profitable e1 
ment, not only for the population now here, but for 


? 
hi 
may come through future vears. But the Gregory digg 
re unheard of when the speculators were fabricatit 


rl 


| 
is such a lion that | 


] + 
and te 


The only celebrity here at present is Horace Greeley, 
have it in contemplation to engage 
show. I think it would pay. You 
ished in the Rocky Mountain A 
It is higl sublimated extract 
thousand and one rumors flying about these dusty sti 
Though a shrewd Yankee, Horace, I suspect, has been eg? 
ously imposed on, and made to play a part in exalting spec 
tion here, that with more complete information, he would 


willingly lend himself 


ike him around as a 
Ae oy py eee | ] 
See DIS certineate, as publ 
eolored, and a sort of 


‘to. But though a Yankee, Horace is : 
a philosopher, and philosophers and fools are of kin. Pit 


but ’tis so. 


Tuesday, June 14, 


Have been jorge 


ing all day up hill and down dale, along C 
a tha mountains, and toward 


ereek, in seareh of} JAass nto 





Horace Gree New Tril arrived in Denver 
( 859 SW ( f i. His le t Tribune, deseribing 
g f s book: An O and J ey, from N 
S } S New York, 1860), 115-27, 139-48, 164 
J | 1859. J F f ‘ referred to was joint statemen 
yH Gre y New York 7 A. D. Richardson of the Bost J 
He y \ | f ( I 1 Cor ( al. It was written at ‘‘G 
J 10, 1859, ar i mpted to give an unbiased staten 











~ Dor uMment { 


A sad calamity occurred a day or two ago, in which 
near being involved. A fire broke out in the mountains 
swept over an extensive district, causing much alarm and 
destruction of lite. The fire lay in the direction I was pu 
and had I proceeded I must have been encompassed by 
| was beaten back by the smoke, and foreed to retreat. I 1 

1 took refuge in a ravine, and | 
well I did so, tor I should have been baked meat to-da 
regret to add that five other persons were not so tortu 
their charred remains, with those of their pack animals, | 
found the next day. They were so burned and blackened, 
tification of them was impossible. [It is wonderful that 1 
fires do not occur more frequently. The ground is t 
strewn with fallen pines, and covered to the depth of si 


; ‘ ; 
rood time petore 1t, an 


inches with dried leaves. It needs but a spark to light 
flagration that may extend for miles and miles. It is t 
hoped that the miners may be taught by the late eatasti 


to observe greater caution. 

To-morrow I go back to the mountains, to delve and t 
struggle for gold, gold, gold, alwavs gold. What success n 
attend my exertions, the future only can determine. W] 
return to this region of post-offices and semi-civilization, | 
duly inform you. Till then, may God bless you and pr 
you. 











nt ; the Mor the book IS a eriticism of t 
nd his as ites in shap Germany's foreign policy. The au 
m1 mperial g rnment (1) for not having a well-defiy 
re ect » Tore rs 2) ror ming to aequire co 
my t } pern nently on good terms with Ene 
ge nh ! T¢ re colonies hat wot ld be self-cor 
I rictior ther colonial powers t) for negot 
( compensati g a wav as to offend England ai 
In 1890, Germar s id of the Triple Allianee, was in 
QO} ‘! t strengthen her position by attrac ne ¢ I 
na I I I kt SSila B t througn th CQIStrust WIth 
Ger or n Office regarded Englat that country was not 
to t lriple A nee; through the preeipitation of the Moro 
19 ( rmany n L¢ ] OSS] ne rapprochement with R ~ 
inder wav as a result of tl defeat of Russia at tl 
lap Russia felt bound to support her ally, Franee, at Algé 
ther er Russia’s interest In an understanding with Germai 
n the vears 1904 to 1907 England composed her differences wit] 
ind Russia, thus forming the Triple Entente, which tended 


to become more solid, and was used against Germany in Moroce 








At the me time Italy’s rapprochement with France weake1 
Triple Alliance lid the uncertainty of Roumania’s attitud 
Germany, which had been dominant in 1890, was placed on the 

th only Austr is a dependable ally. Austria was, moreover 

rrassing ally. She knew that Germany was isolated and had 
port and defend her actions. The leadership of the Triple Allian 

but certainly shifted to Vienna; in 1908 and 1909, and 
1914, Germany was foreed to support Austria in a Balkan po 
He ¢ not heartily approve. 

Although Germany carried on a reckless policy in Moroce 
Balkans, she at no time ‘‘either wished for war or strove to 
ib [f Germany had really wished war, her most opporti 

have been between 1905 and 1909, when Russia was w 
England and France were not ready for war. Neither was there 
for war in England. The Entente was not ‘‘originally intend 
instrument of war.’’ But England failed to realize the danger 
ng Europe into two hostile leagues. When England finally rea 


she tried to get into touch again with Germany ; she offered a const 


disarmament program, but Germanv’s distrust of England as 
of the Entente made an armament understanding impossible wl 
Ha I ! 1912 pp! whed Germany vith a aenhnite pre 























82 Book Reviews M 
[ \\ ‘ P Op ) the E 
1} Bv Jonathan French NSeott New York Che John D 
1927. x 05 pp. $2.50 
In this volume Professor Scott presents the results of his vy 
newspapers of the main belligerent European countries d 
eeks from the t f the murder of the Austrian Arehduk 
I on Jum sto the entry of Great Britain into t 
Lug tf, 1914. He has examine newspapers of all shades o 
! } v ti yHroere of the negotiations affected the 
each newspaper, and ho the general trend Was in favor of suy 
s nat policy, if not actually a definite war px 
nalyzes war origins from the psychological standpoint, bring 
r net as a factor in preeipitating the 1914 erisis. Hi 
r motiy s being the most important, ranging natio1 
ressiveness nad ve of power as subordinate to { I He sl] 
I \ In prac VY a countries and in most newspapers, tl 
I ntensife 1 ng of Tear and uncertainty when the neg 
failed to prevent war. Actually, in each country people exper 
sense of relief when war was finally declared, though this reli 
rs oO! \ momet? tary. 
Unlike the war-time historians and some ‘‘revisionists,’’ he 
that the heads of the various governments were wholly resj 
for precipitating the struggle. Public sentiment foreed the gover: 
nto the action thev took, though it would be interesting to know 
xte} ny et} covernments used the press to influence pubo 
In the final chapter Professor Scott summarizes his main co! 
Ile admits that it was not the aim of the Austrian and German 
ments to bring on a European conflict, but to terminate the int 
nuisance of Serbian anti-Austrian agitation. When the Germ: 
ernment saw that, by having given the Austrian government a f1 
eal with the Serbs, a general European conflict was in the n 
the Kaiser and Bethmann-Hollweg made desperate efforts to | 
TO Sf 


nt in cheek. But onee the ultimatum t 


\ustrian governme 
been dispatched, the Austrian government could not have retr: 
view of the public opinion of the dual monarchy, which had con 
mand that something be done to the Serbs. Onee war was dec 
Serbia by Austria, Russian public opinion demanded that the Ror 
rnment come to the defense of the Slavie sister state. The Rh 
{ no confidence in Austria’s promise not to incorporate Serb 
lure to mobilize would have been regarded as 
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| 
Cal I mnies f 
\ ? mr ! T ner wn nt o view IW osY ny 
» the truth. S ! nflu over Dorchest: 
! irl I ( '®) nea to meet by “‘marchine ¢{ 
rol | t \mer n arm hich might come to t ik 
( $s unfin vork. Dorchester w is entirely out of sympat] 
he Act of Par ment of 179] Ill, 306), but had recomn 
! r John Johnson, to be Lieutenay Governor of Upper ( 
Dorchester had an old dislik for Simcoe and assumed an arrog 
mtemptuous attitude towards him. The latter complained t 
hat Dorehe ! vay ‘hose to consider him ‘‘not as select, 
portant Duties, | simply as Commanding the Troops in | pp 
II, 363), and that even as s ich he could often get no « 
ear O1 rs Tron hief. Shortly before leaving Canada Simeoy 
mo had [ sooner known that all my measures we 
hecke counteracted nd ultimately annihilated, in eons 
our Lordship’s opinion. that t} Principle on which they wer 
s errone i should hay been aishnonest to the P bhie to t 
the Station to which His Majesty had been pleased to appoir 
qishonourable to myself not to hay requested immediate pern 
nave resigy 1 if [V, (2 
Simeo ! sage to the Amerieans settling on Sodus Bay, Ni 
manding jm? { naonment, was sent upon Dorchest 
! ! tl I ! ! se of Fort Miamis Was undertal] 
> express orders and against Simeoe’s own judgment. The 
) rs tar Ss speech on February 10, 1794 it Quebe 
s \ S I robably creat uimost as much eonste 
Sim mi nong Montreal merehants. The f 
\mer n It n Commissioners to make peace with the 
! son fn to what Simeoe did or did not do. as to 
| eC) ves, after their victories over Harmar and St. Clair. 
read Oo grant American demands 
‘ ! other Canadian officials constantly lreaded Ameri 
(he War of 1812 showed that this fear was justified. ] 
ed his part well in the feverish preparation to 
Detre nd N ray whet n attack by Wayne Was expecte 
( df event 0 contemplat [ have no personal views, 1 
SO} fears { those of Peace, Peace, Peace,’’ he wrote home (] 
was ‘ult to plan defense ‘‘ where th Powers to be com] 
scanty ar ed Army, inde ble Fortresses. unprovided 
ais, an untried Militia and Indian Allies’? IT, 384). As W: 
vanced, Simeoe considered Detroit lost, Upper Canada ruined, 
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tote By Revie 
ng nad t y he S $ nad His pook w i D l 
! { h 7 ’ | In his extended researches | 
: . ‘ } \ 
ra ! | materia Madison, Washi 
T 
, ( , , he h naturally used his 
4 > ( , , Sarpy ~ nad tf i S Searel | The 
Jame ! dume of the Clark paper 
j j \ 4 } 
H ( ( \ VIII) stands foremost. Tho ivh | 
} } ! I I James’s COnNnd VOLuUumMe appears 
I 
"! ee , ! 
H ( \ XIX), we should not infer that } 
I ntents, Tor the sources in gen ral \ 
} ! rit I] refers to his rk as one pr 
, ) r rol ’ stud ) OUT CE Mater 
I SD In preparation for Writing a history of I 
\W I} OOK 1S eulogist rather than eritica 
? | t tor the snr i ~ GET * 3 Py 4 
I } t ( the Q ie t If } Howe } r ( 
’ tty ( " ) 1d ? t ny -ePnNTS to th roy 
r the first tin lad ite scale, the character and si 
y ? ( rk Wi as the t o7vrant r JUSTIN S ! 
e vener ’ riected DV the popular | 
! S ner nea the ry EY Y re nriy not ( 
B : ement in a ereat Ni \ 
, | hiovranhyw « | { S Ay rer ( 
( expedition 
rti vith ¢ rk S birth in Albemarle Co n 1752 
' : . . yp See | 
sons next neirhbors he author traces his hero’s « 
, , 
. : — rand er under Lord Wunmore: his « 
) ; + | + | | + hylay 
‘J ( ra ; SO Oo?) ( Ker LY S CUISLPeESSTUL probdlen I 
rat } nad te ers D « the suecess Campaign against I 
{ Nort} est culminating in the 1 tory at Vineennes n | 
hor e pla » take Detroit; his conduct of military ‘ 
l U ] 
\\ rine ne ast vears o t } Reve itionarv \ al HIS post- 
r\ ties 1n dealing, by sword ind treaty With thre 
} ] + 
n tribes ho had their own good reasons for contin lal att 
+4 ; } hyi+t . { { 
} IK ¢ ky se ements; his bitter experiences WIth Talthiess 
, riy . serters an n tl! I 
r)? rt find r how S| Dt 
er ce } l rigue with Genet loo} ‘ 
] ) } f \ S tT yvears 
Ld ‘ I l 5 1as VOCq 
j roacne the grave wit 
nvratituae 
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1d other authoriti 
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! ed the Nort] ( tion. Tl ire also several 1 
i ! i O! of Viseour Northelitfe b Philip \ 
| 
Ever I e through this \ me reveals the fact tl 
tre { Di d interesting lot of historical material | 
I \ n Archive St the material deals esp 
veriod of the French and Indian War, it is valuable un 
n important phase of the history of the United States. 
The first series of Monckton Papers deals with the campaigns 
Ss rom 1752 to 1758, including the expulsion of the Acad 
scene then shifts to Quebec, and there are several volumes of eort 


ence covering the period of 1764. In 1760, Monckton was se) 


region west of Niagara and south of the Great Lakes, and one 
t ; ; _ ] ve , 
Northe Collection contains correspondence relating to t 
n. The remaining parts of the Monckton papers relate chief| 


expedition agamst Martinique, which failed of its immediate 


but which resulted in the capture of Guadeloupe. 
I} ) Pr + 1 va V5 } ] al] } {Jur 4 ] 
he papers of George lownshend relate chiefly to the events | 
the death of Wolfe and the capitulation of Quebee. 
It is evident from this brief description that the material in th: 
cliffe Collection relates chiefly to the military history of ar 


eriod in the history of British North America. Canada is to be 


ulated on the acquisition of this important material. 


Documents Relatif @ La Monnaie, Au Change et Aux Finances D 
SOUS Le R line I rancadats, Edited by Adam Shortt. () 
Bureau des P iblieations Historiques, Arehives du Canad 


Two volumes, xe1, 1x, 1127 pp. 


hy 1 le « + +3+] 
ihiS WOrK, as its Til 


e indicates, consists of documents relating 


presence and use of money in Canada, to the use of bills of exc} 
between Canada and Franee, and to finanee during the French 
f Canadian history. There are nine illustrations, chiefly bills 


nge and types of ‘‘card money’’ at different dates during the 


The work is in both French and English, one page being in Fren 


the opposite page in English. A very full table of contents lists 
documents with the date of each and some indication as to its cot 
‘he first is dated July 18, 1654 and the last, Mareh 31, 1766. Tl 
wwe, decrees of the Superior Council, proclam 
inces, agreements, and edicts of the king. The documents | 


irefully edited, although a few errors have crept in, and m 
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“ ne Y t 7 y \ most rear at ( cty l¢ wit} 
res renel I I i Ss rep i DV Tl arge and 
i f the old historians aliuding, of course, to th 


have done better herself, for her book would have lost little ar 
much had it been reduced to two-thirds its present size. 
The title reveals the limits of the book. It deals with Alta ( 
? Spanish days, trom Cabrillo to Iturbide 1542-1822). ] 
ry of ¢ orers by sea and land, of missions and presidios 


Si ers, and native sons of California. It does not bring into t 
the Mexican days of hacendados, secularization, and blue-ey: 
intruders 


In the main it is a story well told. Thirty-eigh 
sea-dogs, Cabrillo, Drake, Cermeno, and Vizeaino. This is space 
Seventy-two pages expel the Jesuits, introduce Galvez and Ser 
take the Portola expedition to San Diego. In shortening these int 
tory matters the author has shown good judgment. Two chapters 
Portola’s journey to San Francisco Bay; another recounts the f 
ff Monterey ; two more carry the narrative to the end of 1772. 1 
low Serra’s triumphant mission to the Viceroy ’s court at Mexie 
exploration of a route from Sonora to Monterey, the voyages 
and Hezeta to the North Pacific, the martyrdom of Father Jaym 
Diego, Neve’s rule, the Yuma revolt, and the founding of San J 
Angeles, and the Canal settlements. After this the book becom: 
nals.’’ There is no more drama. 

Mrs. Denis writes not as a professional historian, but 


I S an 


in love with her subject. The jacket is misleading 
states that the author is ‘‘so well versed in Spanish and Frencl 
research in the old manuscript records has been done to exce 
pose.’’ Mrs. Denis herself makes no pretense of having used rar: 
scripts or even books in Spanish and French, and the publis! 
unfair in claiming for their author what she herself would not 
She has made many excerpts from published diaries, and wher 
documents fail she has skillfully woven into her narrative inter 


of source material culled from the footnotes of Bancroft, En 





others. But generally the borrowed bits are from English trar 
and there is little indication that she has used the original. S 
handled her materials cleverly. She does not try to cover her tr 
generously cites her authorities. She does it all so boldly and \ 
deftly that she conveys an impression of mastery. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Denis’s book is eclectic. Generally her bor 


1] ] > 4 ] ] 4 ] . oe + 
ire well @hosen. B she 1s adependent on ner guides, and some 
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he United States, the fourth the war of independenee, and th 


military government of the United States over the island. The r 


chapters are devoted to an account of the affairs of Cuba durir 
twenty-three years of its independent existence, that is, from 
ning of the administration of Tomas Estrada Palma, in 19 
beginning of that of Gerardo Machado on May 20, 1925. 
‘rofessor Chapman has done well to place such great emp] 
the political history of Cuba for, while this phase of its histor 
the least amiable also one of the most important. He has 
excellent account of this particular phase of the subjeet, and 
bare, with unerring skill, the malpractices of the political tricks 
gangsters of the ‘* Pearl of the Antilles,’’ that class which is 


the very vitals of the republic. Personalism, that bane of Hispan 


lean political ite, in all its hideousness; its ruthless pilfering 
] ] > 1 1 } 
funds; the gentle dipping of the hands into the publie tre 


indue, aimost uncanny regard for one’s ** political family ;’’ tl 
ous political loans; the irrational jingoistic nationalism; thi 
trafficking in justice, with its frequent amnesties and pal 
‘Vis, are discussed with a courage, a skill, and an insig 
gether admirable. Equally courageous is Professor Chapman’s 
No one can accuse him of being merely the harping eritie in 
Critic, he most certainly is, but with the difference that he | 


structive program and one which the Cubans would do well + 


i 


The reader may have his grave doubts about the ability of t] 


people to rid themselves of these political Malpractices, He 
" 1 } 1 ] 4 } 
aimecult to belleve that a peopte whose notions oft polities are 


in their very marrow and bone, whose emphasis so often is 
1 additional opportunity for self-aggrandizement. 


| for lav S notoriously low, and whose notion of publie 


rare 


most foreign to their make-up, can cleanse their Augean stables 
undergoing a drastie transformation. Such a transformation is. 
not impossible and may come about with the proper kind of | 
In any event, it is to be hoped that the Cuban people will experi 
‘essary rejuvenation and that they will have complete succes 


Che exeellenee of this work is marred somewhat bv the antl 


a 


ie has striven, so he declares, ‘*to tell tl 


7 


fraction,’’ Of course he has not been 
anything of the kind. In the first place he has not consulted 
uments necessary for such a task. The seeret documents of stat 


been open to him, and are not apt to be open to the secientifie inv 


ror some generations yet to come, unless a soviet revolution or s 
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presented fir S 1926 Albert Shaw Leetur 
HH r Johns Hopkins, starts with an examinat 
r 1 he revolts « K and’s American 
of the boundary dispute and the Mississippi 1 
Jay's new ons h Gardogui are deseribed at | 
r Bemis blishes r th rst time the whole st 
ne agreement wh was presented to Congress in 4 
| treaty as “a notal proposal for an ent 
he art of mutual guaranty specifically stated th 
! se in attack on their dominions in America b 
ild make peace until the territory of the other a 
hould restored The project, however, made no 
mportant Mississippi navigation and it was this 
nereasing restlessness of the Kentuckians and Ter 
made Congress hesitate and finally decide to pass tl 
on to the government about to be formed under the Cx 
THis Mississip} l ssue, solidly s ipported by the eong 
s from the southern states, was a factor vitally affecting 


tude of delegates to the CO! stitutional convention. 


Some of the most interesting parts of the work are those wl 
with the western situation, for the author found in Spanis! 
much material which throws light on the extent of the unres 

iried plots aimed at separation and actively fomented by Spa 
thorities. James Wilkinson does not emerge with any smirech rv 
in fact, if anything, Professor Bemis’ indictment of this notori 
\ is more damning, if possible, than any previous one. 

“e Spanisl intrizues with dissatisfied westerners brought out 
but the efforts to make the Indians of the Southwest a mena 
United States are shown conclusively. 

The high point of the whole study, obviously, is found in 
which er | the controversy, and in the negotiations, princip: 
place in Spain, which led up to it. Here the chief character on t 
ican side not Thomas Pinekney but William Short, perhaps 
Americar o consciously planned for himself a career as a p! 
t. It was Short who did everything except conclude 

reemel He sowed but another reaped. One ean join with tl 
in sympathizing with the man who could feel, with much jus 
that he had been hardly treated by an administration which 
did not appreciate his arduous and protracted labors. Profes 
righ yoints out th k of an adequate biographical stud) 
almost-f ott lipl it 

In cons r the circumstances which brought Godoy to 
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ments in accounting for the origin of the embargo idea. This poi: 
be illustrated by the fact that North Carolina, in the constitut 
she framed in 1776, gave her governor the right to lay an embar 
to prohibit exportation. 


In regard to the operation of the measure, it is maintained that 


ic. l 
i 


} 


considerable evasion of the law, it was more effectively admit 
than has ordinarily been admitted, and that it came nearer su 


ali 


than has usually been supposed. Its failure, it appears, was 
to the fact that the opening of the Spanish colonial markets 1! 
America in the summer of 1808 gave England an unexpect: 
against her loss of the American market, and also to the fact 
friends of the administration in New England and in the Midd 
ivered in their support of the measure and brought about its 1 


before it had been given a trial sufficiently long to produce th 


The effect of commercial strangulation upon the different s 
and classes within the country 1s interestingly discussed. The h 
which were imposed upon the commercial population of the 


areas, were sufficiently noised abroad by the powerful interests 


but the losses were partially offset by the artificial stimulation 
manufactures received. This was especie lly the case in Philade 1} 
the cities of the Middle States. It was true to some extent of New | 
land also. The agricultural sections suffered because of the loss 
markets, but in the South this was endured in silence because of 

to the president and the party. 

The author points out the reverse which the theory of econom! 
terminism encounters here. On account of personal and partisan 
ty, the South, which section suffered most in the long run, suy 
a policy which was intended to safeguard maritime interests in wl 
planters had almost no economic concern. That Jefferson, the si 
strict-constructionist and advocate of an agricultural economy 
strain the Constitution and strike an almost fatal blow at his ow: 
eultural section, while stimulating the manufacturing interests of 
England, is indeed one of the ironies of history. 

The chief fault of the book is in its organization. The arrai 
of the subject matter is topical, and in going over the same period 
different points of view, numerous repetitions are made. The same 


rial is used twice in several cases, as, for instance, on pages 108 a1 


114 and 259, 107 and 210, 202 and 244, 25 and 305. This tends t 


the style a pedestrian quality and is a reflection upon the craftsm 


of the work. Otherwise the book is well done. The research has 


painstaking, and the conclusions set forth are well balanced. J 
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Gerrv’s account with those of the foreign travelers 
tag nineties but we neat thing ¢ he various tray 
rer nts nearly contemporaneous with this one. There r 
yy 7 + tT? 1 la P? é fol } 11Se ot t} vener Y 
‘ ootnotes. evide Vu ied {0 L Ol ven 
} + , r 6p*? 
rot} yr ¢ ? the sen I lhe second note on pe e Zo 1S 1 Ww 
, an , ee ; 
sentences ind the note on page 56 consists ol the infelieitous 


that ‘*Washington in his Diaries and Jefferson in his letters 


noved by these laws some years before.’’ The publishers state tl 
have ‘‘strictly adhered’’ to the spelling, punctuation, and const 


of the original diary. Appended to the diary are Gerry’s account 
penditures, amounting to a little more than a hundred dollars for 
two months’ travel; and a ‘‘List of Acquaintances at Washingt 
ladies). The book is attractively printed and bound. The put 
of the text of this diary is a welcome and not altogether unim| 
addition to the literature of travel and description which th 
of social history finds so useful. 


DonaLp L. McM 


Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Edited by John Spencer B 


Washineton: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1927. \ 


Thi cond volume of Jackson’s correspondence covers th 

from May 8, 1814, to December 25, 1519. Viewed statistically, the 
tains 465 letters or other papers, of which 146 were written 1 
rht months of 1814 and 130 in 1815. Dr. Bassett, in his Prefa 


aucitv of elackson letters following the Ni 


cv), suggests that the pa . 
eans campaign is due to a fire which destroyed his military pap 
the period. However, in a list of 104 letters, not published in tl 
ne, but merely listed as ‘Printed Elsewhere Than In This Volu 
ut fifteen were written in the years 1816 to 1819, inclusive. 
It is regrettable that some of the letters so listed were not publis 


as to make them available to those who do not have easy access to 
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ished do not finally clear up the dispute as to the responsibi 


iv dr 


the invasion, but rather sustain the conclusions previous iraw 


ize. Bassett in his Life of Andrew Jackson. 
The sixteen-page Preface, giving an account of Jackson’ 
1816-19, with critical comments on the correspondence, is a \ 
feature of the volume. The correspondence is listed in a nine-pag 
of Contents, subdivided by years. As in the first volume, notes 
in connection with most of the letters, giving ¢ 


tations and critica 


ments. In some eases additional citations might have been give) 


no fault can legitimately be found with their omission. The nun 
of the notes is somewhat confusing when two or three letters ap; 

a page. The printing is excellent and the proof reading obviously 
fully done. The date of the Washington Globe, cited on p. xxx, s!} 
be 1833 instead of 1818. Taken altogether, this volume is a valuab 
dition to historiography. 


Erik McKInuey Ertk 


A History of the People of the United States During Lincoln’s Ad) 
tration. By John Bach McMaster. (New York: D. Applet 
Company, 1927. xxxi + 693 pp. $5. 

This volume by Professor McMaster is not numbered as a conti 
of his eight-volume History of the People of the United States. N 
theless it takes up the narrative at the concluding date of his 
work, 

The period indicated in the title of the recent volume is not pri 

accurate, since the book opens with an account of the formation of 

Confederacy in Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and concludes with a des 

tion of the ‘‘ Black Codes,’’ thus setting the stage for the meeting of ¢ 

eress in December, 1865. 

The treatment from a time criterion is much more intensive tl! 
the author’s earlier volumes. Each volume of his earlier work spa 
approximately a decade, whereas the present one covers little more 
an administration. However, the period covered is so rich in import 
events that the author has packed his pages to include his story 

lhe method of organization has combined chronology and narrat 
The whole is divided into twenty-six chapters. Each chapter is giv 
title. These titles, owing to the principle of organization, have var) 
degrees of accuracy, but all fit a part or the whole of the mater 
eluded. The author is a master of well-related narrative exposition. 
seldom begins a chapter without reference to some previously stated 
The reader does not lose the connection of his materials. 


Generally the work is done in splendid proportion. Political hist 
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loftier and more ennobling experience to appreciate the stat 


and human grandeur of Lincoln or to re-live the emotions ot G1 
Lee at Appomatto 
It is inthe presentation of personalities that the work is weak 


even official connections are otten obseure. Character, personal 


I 

the relations of various members of a group have little space in t 
eount. Beauregard and Andrew Johnson rate a brief sketch, but 
more important participants are left to the imagination of the re: 

Students will be prone to compare this with Rhodes’s histor) 
the same period. This volume devotes much less space to military 
and personal portrayals. It is a more adequate presentation 
economic, and diplomatic materials. The detailed discrepancies 
and points of view are beyond the scope of this review. 


It has been difficult for American historians treating this pet 

achieve sectional impartiality. The author has introduced para 
| | 

tional treatments of most subjects and has thus produced a well-l 


account. 


The make-up of the volume resembles closely that of the 


earlier work. The form of citation of footnotes is the author’s indi 


style. They are usually adequate, clear, and accurate as far as 


viewer was able to check. The Index is very complete. The volume 


unusually few typographical errors. Pages 211, 338, and 526 


exceptions. 


Lest the impression should be left that the defects of this wi 


condemnatory, may it be added that this is an outstanding contril 


| : . 
+ 
| 


to historical literature in fact the best narrative history of 1 


ject and period treated. 
JAMES L. Si 
The Peacemakers of 1864. By Edward Chase Kirkland. (New 


The Maemillan Company, 1927. 279 pp. $2.90. 
rl’ } 


] 


embattled and united North confronting an embattled and united 


} 


has been a picture long cherished by the Blue on one side and the 


> 


the other. But this vision is vanishing. A. B. Moore and F. L. 


have recently done much to show something of what the South su 


in the house of its friends. In the work under review Kirkland s 


‘In the case of the Union, the popuiar notion has been that the 


was one in its allegiance to the policy of Abraham Lincoln. That 


has indeed been made immortal by its literary expression in the 


als and the Gettysb irg Address. ... They have, therefore, bee 


[he legend of the Civil War has not yet been entirely explode 
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ini 


posterity more than the expression of Lincoln’s personal clarity 01 
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1) 
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onstrated that the Confederacy would make peace only on the 
separation. This had strengthened the hands of the President 
time when Greeley’s opposition was embarrassing him, and 
Democrats were agitating for peace on the basis of ‘‘the Union as 
and the Constitution as it is.’ Now, however, he seems to hav 
that conciliation was possible, and even after the conference had 
strated the hopelessness of the situation, went back to Washinet 
proposed to his Cabinet that amnesty and compensated emane 
should be offered the South. 


The most interesting feature of the book is its handling of person 


The puzzling character of Greeley and the manipulations of th 


as well as the peculiarities of many minor pacifists, are portray: 
genuine skill. The documentation is excellent, the Bibliography is 
eal and voluminous, and the book is charmingly written in spit: 
detailed nature of its contents. The following minor defects are 1 


) 


able. On page 83, in the eighteenth line, ‘‘with’’ should read 
out;’’ on page 188 several sentences have the historical present 
mixed with the past tense; and on page 256 there is a poorly constr 
sentence reading: ‘* Until the war was ended by force of arms 
result in the North, as it was in the South, of the Hampton Roads ( 
ference.’’ Yet such flaws are few. The execution of the work is ot! 
excellent. 


THomas P. AB 





The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln: An Essay. By Colin R 
lard. (London: Oxford University Press, 1926. 246 pp. Maps. $ 
Eleven years ago Colonel Arthur L. Conger delivered befor: 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin a notable address entitled ‘* P 

dent Lincoln as War Statesman.’’ Its argument and conelusions 

deemed revolutionary at the time, and the present reviewer still 
pride in the fact that he was instrumental in affording Colonel! 

Captain) Conger the opportunity of presenting them to the pub 

thesis may be conveniently summarized by quoting his own conc! 

paragraph: ‘‘To some my estimate of Lincoln as war statesman 
seem that of a purblind enthusiast, who has suecumbed to the ine 
temptation to laud to heroship the central figure of his research, 
paint in only the high lights of merit and success, leaving out all 
ows. I can only answer that, just as the aeeusation of his contempor 


political detractors — that he was but a common politician who ow 


reputation to the group of able statesmen by whom he was surro 
has fallen away, so will it be in matters military. The eompanior 


that in matters military Lincoln was but a bungler, surrounded by 
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A Re porte r for Lincoln: Story of TT ¢ nry E. Wing, Soldiu - and N 
perman. By Ida M. Tarbell. (New York: The Maemillan Cor 
1927. 78 pp. $1.60.) 

Henry KE. Wing was a ‘‘eub reporter’? for the New York 7) 
1864-65. In later years he claimed to have brought to Washingt 
first news from Grant’s army in the Wilderness Battle, and ther 
the intimate friendship of President Lincoln. To the recital of this { 
ship between the boy reporter and the war-burdened President 
eleven-months’ period beginning with May 7, 1864, the little v¢ 
devoted. The sentimentality which pervades the narrative will pr 
win for it a considerable body of readers. For the critical reader 
tains nothing of interest or value. It is history of the type whic! 
quently portrayed on the silver screen. Save for the prestige wl 
sponsorship of its distinguished editor provides, the narrativi 


call for no mention here. 


The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning: Volume I, 1850-1864 
by Theodore Calvin Pease and James G. Randall. Collections 
Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. XTX. (Springfield, | 
State Historical Library. Lincoln Series, Vol. I]. xxxii + 7! 

When, in 1839, a glorious banquet was held in Springfield, Illin 
ebrating the passage of a bill for the removal of the seat of gover 
from Vandalia to Springfield, and honor was paid to Abraham | 
and the other members of the ‘‘Long Nine’’ and even to Ste} 

Douglas, whose vote in favor of Jacksonville was at the very least 

vote for Springfield, the real hero of the occasion was the yo 

senator from Quincy. It was publiely declared that the pillar a 

of the grand new state house that was to rise in Springfield, wou 

perpetual monument to Orville H. Browning. One wonders hov 
members of the General Assembly of the sovereign state of Illin 
meeting beneath that dome ever heard of him. 





A few years ago the Illinois State Historical Society purchas: 
diaries, preserved from June 3, 1850, till his death thirty-one years 


The volume under review is made up of the contents of this manus 


with notes, from its beginning till the end of the year 1864. fh 
pages, Browning, being dead, yet speaketh. 

It is a very human document, with details of the weather, joun 
county seats, social and literary events, legislative happenings, se! 
which he never failed to hear, and above all else, conversations 
friends concerning matters of public interest. It is these convers 
more than all else, that make his work valuable to us. 


Orville H. Browning, who moved to Illinois in 1831, was a Kent 
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ind had a college education. His w 
ty as of personal charm. Abraham LL 


vy in 1886 when Browning attended the 


y il 5 


e his bride with him. After the death of 


vas appointed U.S. Senator from Illi 
Lincoln’s official family, was so eonsta 


vninge. When Willie Lineoln was sick an 
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y i 
nos NO ¢ 
ntlv at t] 
1 died. ty} 
a aled i 


r and slept there. Salmon P. Chase and Gide es 
iluable for their aecounts of Lineoln’s of if words at 
vning recorded what Lincoln said when he was not in @a 
r in official conferences 
ears the writer of this review has been fan I hes 
mes, and he made use of them in his 7 f A ha 
waited impatiently for the p ‘ation of t r 
ble for several reasons, but chiefly as a1 and intimat 
I he extent to which the writer made use of its pages 
he attached to its testimon re fairly apparent fron 
he President 
s an old-line Whig, and became a conservative Rep 
he platform of the Republican convention of Ilin« 
*. and counted Lincoln’s ‘‘lost speee!] hardly worth t} 
parison with his own contribution to the rk of tl 
6. Lineoln’s lost speech was lost on Browning 
se friends. Browning was one of a very few men to whor 
1 copies of his first inaugural address r criticis 
ted Brownlt Yr to go with him ¢ t | Sp | tra te 
1 thongh Browning declined on account of his legal bus 
i to it that he was furnished with a ticke 1 Brow! 
pany the President-elect as far as Indianapolis 
ng was no Lineoln worshipper He favored Bates of M 
ibhiean candidate for the presideney, and Lincoln was by 
first choice for reeleetion As an Illinois delegati to the 
vention in 1860, he voted for Lincoln, because so instrueted 
voted for Lincoln in 1864, nobody knows. From letters « 
n of the writer s certain that if he voted for Lineoln 
t with little heart. It was believed in Quincey that he would 
ratic ticket, and he was serenaded by a band in the inter 
irty. In his re sponse he denied that he was a Democrat. but 
» record that he sai 1 nothing about the two candidates 
id historical students are certain to find in this and tl 
what the writer had already found, a valuable contemporary 
| record of much that assists our knowledge of I i] 
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This manuscript was sold to the [Illinois State Historical S 
1921 with the stipulation that nothing of its contents derogat rv to Mr 
Lineoln should be published. There are therefore a few plac 
deletions are recorded, and the forthcoming volume will have n 
writer is able to assure the readers, however, that they are not 


very much. He has read the originals, and while he would | 


ferred to see the work printed in its entirety, he knows that 
matter in which the editors had no honorable choice. 

The work is admirably edited. Drs. Theodore Calvin Pease 
G. Randall of the University of Illinois, have done their work 
ner that leaves nothing to criticize and very little to be desired. | 
sor Pease has furnished an extended introduction. It is twenty-t 
in length and so valuable that one wishes its author had ma 
as long. Browning was a character of remarkable interest and, | 
the first day of January in each year when he made a pious r 
his shortcomings with prayer for better conduct thereafter, | 
than we should hke about himself. Professor Pease does mucl 
this information. The Illinois State Historical Society has a cor 
number of Browning letters. It is to be hoped that they, also 
printed. 

The second volume, covering the years from 1865 till Browning’ 
in 1881, will complete the narrative and include the index. 


WinuiAM E. B: 


Florida Plantation Records: From the Papers of George Nob 
Edited by Ulrich Bonnell Phillips and James David G 
Louis: Missouri Historical Society, 1927. iv + 596 pp. | 
tions. 

Sentiment was long the dominant factor in the discussion o! 
and the plantation; their real importance as an economie fact 
development of the ante-bellum South was largely ignored. T} 
volume of letters of plantation overseers collected and edited by P 
sor John Spencer Bassett (The Plantation Overseer as Reve 

etters) has done mueh to place slavery and the plantation syst 
plane they really occupied. The present volume, edited by Pt: 

Phillips and Glunt, continues this valuable work of reconstruct 


old plantation system by reproducing the most minute records 
took place, records not left as part of a slavery argument but rat 
lingering footprints of the system itself. Again do slavery and the | 
tation appear as a matter of fact every-day business of carrying 
economic order. There is no more romance in it than in working 
hot sunshine from Florida skies and no more brutality than com 


being foreed to do such work. 





\\ 








Phillips and Glunt: Florida Plantatio) 
rs, mostly from overseers to the master, who 
Rhode Island), or in Switzerland, are wri 
icteristic of uneducated men, and the editors 


their erudities and ft | 
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their pk turesqueness at times, Chey have 


sary to aid those who are unacquainted with many expres 


nedueated Southerners 


beTore the Clvil 


ere common among uned 
whi h are still current | here Was, perhaps, omy one i tter 
e been translated throughout (pp. 171-73). In these d 
overseers who followed each other are l LTi¢ O 
stic than should be expected in the case of the ordinary 
plantation. Florida, itself, was not generally considered in 
mes to be an attractive region, and the overseers seem 
rvaded with the feeling that muistort nes ¢ eht to be The 
Continually they write of the hardest rains they have ever 
away the fields, of violent storms, blowing a c¢inhouses 
ins, of the poorest crops they have yet seen, ot iSlOns 
e, and caterpillars, destroying the cotton and corn, of 
nd mules dying. One summer an overseer and s wife died 
e of a month. There was little trouble in dealing with the 
ind then one ran away to Tallahassee, was | n jail, and 
wk and flogged. Only onee did a serious sit on arise. A 
i the overseer with an ax, and although th ive code 
bsolved overseers of blame for killing Slaves naer s mn GLE 
this slave received only ‘‘a genteel F loging p. 110 


) 


iS peanuts, Sugar cane, peas, and potatoes prod 


r the business was reasonably profitable, but wi 
and the turmoil of reconstruction these pl: 
ible, and soon the owner was trying to sell th 
most important factor in the success of an ante-| 


he kept the owner constantly informed of wh 


ead rested the responsibility for all the det: 


rr failure. Sometimes he developed into a plan 


ten he made overseeing his business in life. 


records in the present volume concern two plant 
not far from Tallahassee, and they consist n 


verseers, but to a much greater extent of the dai 
complete itemized account of what each slavi 
such other minute and valuable materials as 


r ages, schedules of weekly rations, accounts of 


rh cotton was the principal crop raised, there 
uced. Before the 


ith the Treeline ¢ 


Ak 
intations became 


em. The overseer 
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lat he was doing 
L11S hich meant 
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itions in northern 
ot only of letters 
ly journals, which 
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births and deaths, 


ories of livestock, implements, and foodstuffs, supplies received | 
ent from the plantation, and the yield of different crops from the 
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various fields. The records are for the years 1847, 1851, 1855. 1856 
few documents for the period since the Civil War. 

This volume gives the most complete and minute aceount of th 
management of a plantation yet published. Professor Phillips w: 
excellent summary of plantation records previously published, 
history of the two Florida plantations and of their owners, and a 
ating account of the resurrection of the records here published. 


E. M. ( ‘OT 


Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz. (Boulder: University of ( 
rado Historical Collections, Vol. I11, 1926. xxxvii + 483 pp 
tration and map. $3.) 


Ka periments in Colorado Colonization, 1869 187 2. Edited by | 


The years immediately folllowing the close of the Civil War 
marked by feverish activity on the part of both public and privat 
cies to foster the rapid settlement of the trans-Mississippi states 
ritories. Both individual settlement and organized colony mo\ 
were encouraged, and there were plans innumerable for the loc: 
colonies in the western country. Among the important centers 
ganized colonization was the Territory of Colorado, and to the n 
of the history staff of the University of Colorado we are indebt 
much valuable material illustrative of the activity in that part 
West. 

In 1918 the University of Colorado published Professor W 
The Union Colony at Greeley, Colorado, as the first of a series of vi 
containing source material concerning early attempts at organiz 
onization in Colorado. The present is a companion volume in whic 
attempt has been made to publish all the pertinent historical do 
that could be found regarding four early Colorado colonies. . .”’ 

The colonies under consideration are the German Colony in th 
Mountain Valley, the Chicago-Colorado Colony at Longmont, tl! 
Louis-Western Colony at Evans, and the Southwestern Colony at (: 
City. A brief section has also been added dealing with miscell 
colonies of a minor character during the same period. 

The volume contains an introduction of twenty-nine pages by P 
fessor Goodykoontz, in which there is given a brief account of the or 
ization and location of the various colonies. The material for the bod 
the volume was gathered mainly by Professor Willard, who edit 
in collaboration with Professor Goodykoontz. 

Following the Introduction is a section of twenty-six pages 
treats the general subject of colonization in Colorado in the late sixties 
and early seventies. It consists largely of items taken from Co! 








iscriminate use of tl 


Colony was not located within the limits of the 
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rs of that day, in which are diseussed the vario agence 


mn then active in the territory. Probably the most important of 
es was the National Land Company, which then had charge of 
sing and sale of the lands of the Kansas-Pacifie and Denver 


roads in Colorado and JXansas. 


hundred pages are devoted to the German Colonization C 
huna pag 1 


established the colony in the Wet Mountain Valley. This 


s organized in Chicago in August, 1869, by Carl Wulst 


had served in the Union army during the Civil War and 
ort the editors of the Staats Li itung of that city. The 


section are chiefly public docume 


mate 


yporary Colorado newspapers. 


material was more available for the Chicago-Colorado 


Longmont than for any of the others. There is reproduced a 
amphlet in full, while from the colony records there is pre 
st of the members of the colony and an excerpt from the 


Day Book of 1871, containing much material relating to the 
he colony. The private correspondence of the Denver agent 
onal Land Company with the general agent of the same 


Chicago is drawn upon, while the story is rounded out by 


excerpts from newspapers. 


St. Louis-Western Colony at Evans the materials are chiefly 


private correspondence of officials of the National Land Com 


{ Irom newspapers. 
treatment is accorded the Southwestern Colony at Green City 


as promoted by one Colonel D. 8S. Green of Memphis, Tennessee 


r of facet, this enterprise seems to have partaken far more of 
re of 


Ve 


a town-site speculation than of a legitimate colony m¢ 


tention attracted by some of the colony settlements soon led to 


the term. The press referred to any group of 


ven though unorganized, as a colony, while town-site promoters 
word guilefully t 


o ly to interest the publie in their enterprises. Ma 
istrative of this type of settlement have 


{ been included under 
» **Miseellaneous Colonies.’’ 

ational Lis | Yanwm? XT oUNTS +7} ntal in the ite lo ant ¢ 
ational Land Company was instrumental in the settlement ol 
the four eolonies discussed, although one of the three the Ger 


S Ol 


railroad land 


ral the job of editing has been well done, even though the Index 
mething to be desired. The volume constitutes a weleome addi 
ir store of materials for the study of the westward movement, 
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and it is especially valuable for the light which it throws upon the 
ization work of the land-grant railways. It is to be hoped that th 
universities and historical societies in other western states will em 


the example of the University of Colorado in this respect. 


JAMES B. He 


The Negro in Our History. By Carter G. Woodson. [Fourth Editi 
vised and enlarged.| (Washington: The Associated Publishers 
1927. xxx + 616 pp. Illustrations. $3.25. 

Among the individuals who have made scholarship serve a p 
practical purpose, Dr. Carter G. Woodson is a worthy example, F\ 
ing his Harvard doctoral dissertation, The Disruption of Virginia 
successively appeared his Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, A ( 
tury of Negro Migration, and A History of the Negro Church. Bes 
these studies he has published as source material, Negro Orators 
Their Orations, Free Negro Heads of Familves in the Umted Slate 
1830, and The Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters Written D 
the Crisis, 1800-1560. In addition to these efforts he organized the As 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History, under whose aus; 
1 quarterly review, The Journal of Negro History, has been issued 
1916. In these activities he has built on the foundation of scho 
enduring guide-posts for the inspiration and uplift of his race. 

Now appears, in its fourth edition, Zhe Negro in Our History. Sey 
pages are given to the negro in Africa; a chapter to tropical Ame 
the remainder of the book deals with questions which touch particu 
our country, such as the economic aspects of slavery, abolition, colo: 
tion, slavery in Congress and the Civil War, reconstruction, and 
current problems of the negro, especially social justice. Twenty 
pages of source material are included. The Index is serviceable ; the 1 
trations number two hundred and ten; the Introduction, written 
Kelly Miller, tells of Dr. Woodson and his achievements; the book on t! 
whole is designed as a text for advanced high school pupils and « 
students. 

Valuable as this one-volume story of the negro is as a compendium 
history, it is of more worth in all probability as a stimulus for |! 
achievement on the part of its colored readers. Dr. Woodson has given, 1! 
an appealing way, the struggle for negro education. Its benefactors 
black and white, the schools, the successes of educated individuals in art 
music, industry, and other lines, are chronicled. The chapter, ‘‘ Achiey 
ments in Freedom,’’ recounts the contributions of such leaders as Ta! 
ner in art, Dunbar in verse, McCoy in invention. These men silently plead 
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rs to gather their ability, time, and opp: 
self-expression. 

Dr. Woodson has used the principles of his 
afeguard accuracy, proportion, and judgm 
way the story of his race 
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of the race known as ‘‘red’’ a color classification to which the 
takes vigorous exception with comments pon some ol the 
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savage through the substitution of iron and steel tools for thi 
implements of stone and bone. The second division, comprising chap: 


val ) 
ili Ss 
I 


v-xi Inclusive, is devoted to a general survey of the material at 
culture of all the tribes, as may be seen by a citation of a fe 
chapter headings, viz., ‘*‘ Religious Beliefs,’’ ‘‘Medicines and M 
Men,’’ ‘‘Industries and Arts,’’ ‘‘ Implements, Weapons, Utensils. | 
In the third and longest section, comprising chapters X111-XXili a 
the author discusses his Indians by geographical and eultural d 
as for example, ‘‘ Indians of Our Eastern Woodlands,’’ ‘‘ Indians 
Plains,’’ and ‘‘Indians of the South American Jungles.’’ Two e¢} 
in this group are headed in beautifully vague fashion, ‘‘ Indians 
of Us,’’ and ** Indians South of Us,’’ but are found, upon invest 
to be discussions of the bulk of the Canadian tribes, and those of M 
and Central America, respectively. 
The method of discussing the general eulture of the Indians. fi 
immediately by a treatment of the cultures of the special gro 
f d 
and repetition, although the author does his best to avoid it by ins 


tps 


posing that race, inevitably involves a certain amount « up 
parenthetical *‘see chapter’’— phrases into his text. Unfortuna 
page references are given, nor has the writer been sufficiently caret 
see that his chapter references correspond. For example, a refer 

backward from page 421 of chapter xxii to chapter vi takes on 
entirely different subject, and investigation finally shows that th 
in question, the beena charm of certain South American tribes, 
cussed on pages 117-19 of chapter vu. Furthermore, the author | 
seen fit to provide an index, an almost inexcusable omission from ; 
of this nature, and the reader must take his chances, guided only 
somewhat full table of contents, of finding the information he se 
The book presents an interesting survey of Indian life and cult 
non-technical terms for the general reader, and as such will, wi 
doubt, serve a useful purpose, but it can not be regarded as a gr 
tribution to the ethnological literature of the American Indian, su 
might have been expected from a member of the staff of that great 
stitution, the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
Wittouensy M,. Bascock JJ 


Old Towpaths: The Story of the American Canal Era. By Alvin F. 
low. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926, xiv + 405 
Illustrations. $5.) 

Old Towpaths is a history of the canal era of American life. It 
sents in one volume of 400 pages the story of this interesting and 


} 


portant phase of our national development. That this should be dot 
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worth while and timely. The industrial life of today de 
h an extent upon the railroad, that the present generation 


relationship with searcely a thought but that it has always 
loo little has been known of the transportation agencies which 
he railroad. 
ly this information, the author has given us this comprehen 
of the earher agencies. To do so, required not only the his 
opment of each of the principal canals, but a synthetic treat 

relation of one to the other. This treatise, the author has 
ter years of painstaking industry. He has visited scores of 
other historical libraries and museums; he has interviewed 


ho were active in the canal development. Personal visits were 


any of the canals and places of which the author has written. 


ng care Was given to reproduce not only the facts but also the 
nd life of the times. 

rief review, one cannot epitomize what the writer brings out in 

volume. In the first four chapters, he discusses the canals de 

Lore 1805. These were “merely short stretches of lockage 

rapids or waterfalls in the larger rivers.’’ Later chapters give the 

the Erie, the Schuylkill, and Union canals and the canals as 

n the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. He 

its the canals of New England and those along the Atlantie Coast. 

ition of craft, boats, and bateaux which were developed to meet 


ds of the growing and changing commerce, is traced. 


the completion of the Erie Canal and its beneficial results to the 

York apparent, other eastern cities became concerned about 

tive position. New York had become the objective point of most 

exports. Boston developed its plans for canal building which 

for a canal to the Connecticut River, thus tapping that rich val- 

one to the north via Fitchburg through the Berkshire range at a 

here the Hoosae Railroad tunnel was later built, and another to 

thus to divide with New York the western commerce of the Erie 

Philadelphia and Baltimore likewise had their canal programs. 

competition of these eastern seacoast cities for positions of su- 

made for canal development. The large annual tolls of the Erie 

ilso added to the wild enthusiasm for canals which existed both 

d west of the Alleghenies. These plans, however, were never to be 

| because the steam engine was, at that very time, being put into 
ration. The railroad doomed the canal. 

issue was not settled, however, until the efficiency of the railroad 

erroneous most of the arguments which a hostile publie had made 


t 
| 
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The author writes no preface, and nowhere states either the 
his investigation or the readers for whom he is writing. The ‘J 
Contents indicates that a complete history of the American ea 
era Was undertaken. Such a task was well worth doing and requ 
enormous amount of work. The book is not the product of a train 
torian. No footnotes are given, no support Is ottered for any sta 
throughout the entire book. An extended bibliography is given at 
of the volume. The plan of the book is not the best. One wishes 
author, who has spent so much time in familiarizing himself 


period, might have given some Space to the meaning of it all. ( 


not have given us an interpretation of the canal era and of its 
cance to American life? The book, however, has much to comme} 
the general reader. Much material, scattered widely and not av: 
the average reader, has been brought into one readable volume 

lustrations add to its attractiveness. The book should be in every 
library. 


J UDSON h: 


The Overland Mail, 1849-1809, By Le Roy R. Hafen. (Clevelar 

Arthur I. Clark Company, 1926. 361 pp. $6.) 

This book, which is an expansion of a doctoral dissertation, is t 
scholarly work on the overland mail. Based primarily upon gove1 
documents, newspapers, narratives of travelers, and accounts of p 
pants in the scenes described, it presents an authoritative account 
rise and decline of the overland stage and mail in the trans-Missis 
West. It is an important contribution to the history of the An 
frontier. 


The major portion of the book is devoted to a clear and well-org 





description of the various mail routes in operation in the trans-M 
sippi region between 1849 and 1869, Only a few of these can be 
tioned here. The first regular mail lines aeross the plains were 
lished in the summer of 1850, when service was inaugurated ove1 
Santa I'é trail from Independence, Missouri, to Santa Fe, and oy 
Platte trail from Independence, Missouri, to Salt Lake City. The 
line was extended from Salt Lake City to Sacramento, California 
following year, thus making the first regular mail connection bet 
Missouri and California. But the service on this central route was 
and irregular, and there arose a demand for quicker and more re 
communication with the Pacifie Coast. In 1858 the government 
lished the Southern Overland Mail, which made regular semi-weekl) 
from Tipton, Missouri, and Memphis, Tennessee, via Fort Smith a1 


Paso, to San Franciseo, California, ‘‘in from twenty-one to twenty-thl 
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duty of ‘presenting in alternate vears the destined recipients f 
orary degrees in complimentary Latin’’— made his first visit 
United States, and met Lowell, Godkin, and Goldwin Smith. For 
than fifty years thereafter Bryce was the first Englishman for A 
cans, who rarely knew that he was an Ulster Scot, or eared. But 
they saw a Britisher who understood and liked the American seer 
who could be counted upon to interpret the one nation to the other 
late-earned title, Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, failed to eclipse hir 
remained James Bryce from the American Commonwealth (1888 
Vodern Democracies (1921), and died in 1922 as great a figur 
land of his visitation as he was at home. 

The range of Bryce’s activities has made the task of his biogray 
hard one. There is no single dominating thread running through | 
tive years. He was a mountain-climber of rare nerve and skill, 
as the historian of the Holy Roman Empire (1862) at an age 
than that of most of our doctors. He was a famous leader of C 
opinion against the Turk, and a resoureeful and experienced par 
tarian. His American studies, which have given him his place v 
added only moderately to his importance in his own country. He | 
vigor and abounding curiosity of Roosevelt, without his explosi 
of combat. 


The American Commonwealth was an instantaneous suecess, and 
to the Americans the novel experience of reading an informed ai 
pathetie interpretation of themselves. The book stands half-way be 
two floods of European observation. Between the War of 1812 a 
presidency of Andrew Jackson there came from the press many crit 
written in varying degrees of malice and ignorance, and so partisat 
Americans revolted a 


the World War there has been another flood.— this time, of work: 
deavoring to assess and estimate the United States, and to forete! 
influence America is likely to have in our immediate future. André 


fried’s recent America Comes of Age (1927) is a brilliant specimen o 





gainst them almost without diserimination. Si 


newer analysis; and in all of them there is a long remove from the 1 


and bias of the traveler of a century ago. Between the groups st 
Bryce ; not angered at the mere existence of the United States, as wi 


many of his predecessors, not apprehensive of the weight of a er 


United States, as are so many of his successors. He is today one of 1 


most valid sourees for the United States at the close of its first cent 


when the American government was respected as a going concer! 


as making a real contribution to self-rule; and when the racial solidat 


of control had not yet been shaken or even seriously questioned by 
newer immigrants. 
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rs & Company Ink 1927 X\ 1Ol 1 | 
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town of provincial England, who adopted America, and loved her 
ily. Ile was deposited in the wilderness, friendless, poor and char 


In the Civil War he dropped his prayer book for a sword and « 
i Brigadier General. Then he turned to the schools and helped 
ossible for every Wisconsin child a free college edueation. Hi 
anew chureh, and like an Alexander, went to Chieago in its ear 
secking more worlds, not to conquer, but to serve. For forty-sever 
n that most contemporaneous city on earth, what he did and the 
current news. ‘Town parson,’ Judge Olson called him when Chicag 
parish of almost three-million souls.’’ 
Like the life it depiets, the book gathers momentum as it 
and one becomes aware as one reads, of the rush and hurry and ¢ 


lows’ 


} 


of a new city like Chicago, which had not in Bishop Fal 
has not in ours) found itself. At the same time one wishes that 
portions of the book were different, and that Miss Fallows had 
pressed the last thirty vears of her father’s career into about 
dred pages. His contacts with loeal, national, and international 
to the student of history perhaps the most significant part of thi 
heeome scarcely more than a catalogue of events, a chronological 
what Important efforts were made by Bishop Fallows to influ 
fellow-men. If one has time and interest enough, he may fit this 
ual life into its larger background, but there must have been 

of material at Miss Fallows’ disposal of which she has not by a 1 
made full use. It is to be hoped that what has been the backgro 
the preparation of the book. sermons, letters. reports, newspaper 
rial, and so forth, may find a repository in a library where it 
idents. For instance, one of the most significant 
in our western history would be that of the liberalizing of ch 
they came in contact with the frontier; and such a story as the f 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church (a liberalized edition of the P: 
ant Episcopal Church) in whose ineeption and history Dr. Fall 
of its first bishops, played a leading part, is worthy of a whol 
by itself. For such a study, Miss Fallows’ life of her father, both 
text and in documents in the Appendix, offers a unique contril 


among his papers and the records of his parish 


I 


bishoprie a wealth of unused material which ought to find an edit 


+ 


The book, then, is limited in its val 


ue for the historian; but 
limited in its value for the general reader, who wiil find here 


of love on the part of the daughter for her father, and of the fat! 
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~ hed his life It is indeed the ta t n I 
that Ise ¢ ODS acles as } irdles ar l LeTeé TS ( 
Lois K. M. R ’ RY 
Nenate. By Lindsay Rogers New Yor \ \ 
1926. xu 28d pp 
: ite 1s the only American institution so rvanized and ar 
exert any supervision over the executive, and this funetior 
mpossible were the rules to provide for eclosur p. Vi 
ms I the senate be iLLSE time S wasted Irrele int z. 
ngaged in, and logrolling is prevalent. overlook the fact t] 
ministration 1 normal fut on of leg issem| 
n the United States be scrutin bv tl senate | i ter! 
rresponsibility make the need for this serutiny mor I 
This is the author’s thesis, which he ably defends. Tl 
\ resentatives does not scrutinize the admn tra mnor! i 
vanization 18 su ninority has 1 power I 1 
no desir It 1 of the minority in the & te 
istering and otherwise, that enables them té mpose some 
I administration 
regarding congressional investigation would seem ti 
ntention. Moreover, the author does not regard the evils of 
tering that result from the system as causes for great alan 
f measures so defeated and one ean sean the list with 
reparable loss. The present closure rule emed_ sufficient 
ergeneles aS may arise, 
comes to the Senate’s participation in foreign affairs, tl 
s little good in the present system whieh res res a vote of 
s for the ratification of treaties, and thinks that a majority 
ter. The present rule gives too much power to the Senatt 
{ de on foreign affairs is too frequently partisan and paro 
r reviewer Ss own opinior 


vidence submitted is persuasive. The 1 
f the Senate’s a 


key to the understanding of 





; key 

uund in a perverted sense of humor rather than enlightened 

hip, seem to be not without foundation. There is an excellen 
ng with the significance and dangers of the free use of t] 

spokesman,’’ which will be appreciated by all save those whos 

and sense of humor have been dimmed by worship of th 

statesman,’’ 

me 1s decidedly refreshing in its note of realist It is sti 
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lating and suggestive. Statements are supplemented by pertinent 


dence that is frequently illuminating. One may differ with som 


author’s inferences and conclusions. To the mind of the review 


enough notice is taken of the apparent lack of effective party respor 


ity in Congress and perhaps too much emphasis has been place 
recent changes in the procedure of the House which do not seem 1 
been of great practical importance. But these are matters of 
The book is a distinct contribution to a subject of fundamental 


ance. The author has come to honest grips with his problems 


sought the solution in fact, evidence, and experience, and not in th 


gling of political speculation and platitudes. We need more books 
nature. 


ARNOLD BENNETT H 


Roose ue lt and the Caribbean. By Howard C. Hill. (Chieago: jh 


versity of Chicago Press, 1927. xi-+ 233 pp. Map. $2.50 


Many books have been written about Theodore Roosevelt. but 
one of a very few which can stand the test of historical criticism. B 
of the unusual interest in Roosevelt, a great mass of materials h 
mulated in recent years, each piece of which contributes its port 
fact and fable. All of these are of importance as raw material 
historian, In the preparation of this book the author has not on 
these printed materials, but has had the good fortune to have a 
the Roosevelt Papers in the Library of Congress. This privilege, t: 
with the good judgment of the author, has resulted in the produet 
book whose conelusiveness is unusual in so recent and controve: 
field. 

The title indicates accurately the scope of the work. It is not a 
of the Caribbean. It is limited quite definitely to Roosevelt’s p 
that area. There are two introductory chapters on the passing of 1 


al isolation and the rise of Roosevelt. The remainder of the book s 


the outstanding problems of Roosevelt’s presidency, the taking of | 


ma, Cuba and intervention, the Venezuelan crisis, the collection of 


mediation in Central America, and a coneluding chapter on Roosey: 


imperialism. 


In the introductory sections of the book where the author d 


to a considerable extent upon secondary accounts, the guality do 


measure up to the critical standards of the main body of the work 


instanee, the Venezuelan boundary controversy is handled from 


thodox nationalist point of view, following about the line of present 
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sota Historical Society, 1926. Vol. Il], xviii + 605 pp. | 
tions and maps.) 


A History of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. (St. Paul: M 


Volume I of President Folwell’s History of Minnesota was r 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March, 1922 (VIII, 3s 
89) and Volume II in the Review for September, 1924 (XI, 2s4-s 
The present volume, III, brings the history from the close of the | 
War down into the year 1925, A fourth and final volume, to be } 
in about a year, ‘‘will contain typical studies of various phases 
State’s history.’ 

The difficulties encountered in writing the recent history of 
are obvious; among them, inaccessibility of private papers, lack 
spective, partisanship. President Folwell has surmounted these 
ties remarkably well. 

From time to time he recorded in notebooks innumerable int 
and memoranda upon passing events. He has lived in Minnes 
1869, so that he has had some personal touch with nearly all of th: 
covered in this volume. The state is to be congratulated upon 
such a persistent and able recorder of its development. He has pe1 
overstressed political, at the expense of economic and social histor 
he has avoided many pitfalls by making his narrative mainly chr 
eal, and by dividing most of it into chapters according to the su 
governors. While he does not hesitate occasionally to express his | 
opinions (on page 274 he characterizes an address of Senator M 
EK. Clapp’s as ‘‘long-winded,’’ and he frequently makes humoro 
sion to Ignatius Donnelly), he writes as objectively as any o1 
right to expect. 

No one could be expected to write a comprehensive, well-org 
history of his state during the last sixty years, which would give t! 
er a sense of continuous development and explain how the 
grew out of the past. Perhaps more might be done in this resp 
President Folwell has accomplished. He has done something, h 
by relegating to the Appendix detailed accounts of minor episodes. 
than half of the material in this volume is devoted to some ninet 
pendixes, special studies of episodes which are merely mentioned o1 
ed briefly in the body of the history. 

Many of the events and movements described are of interest to 


at 


in other states. The warmly appreciative account (pp. 275-85) of 
rise of John A. Johnson, son of a vagrant father, to leadership 
state and to a place in the hearts of Minnesotans which gave him, 
ocrat, the great personal triumph of three successive elections to t! 
ernorship in a strongly Republican state, is full of human 
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ppendixes, the ‘* Preservation of the Falls of St. Anthony,”’ 
s of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 1840,’’ ‘‘The Pine Timber 
n.’’ and several others will doubtless be of general interest. 
trations include, among others, a contrasting view of the 
Anthony in 1869 and 1926, Duluth in 1872, and typical 
{| and frame houses. The editorial work is well done and there 
satisfying index. 


‘ tT > ‘ =— 
CHURISTOPHER B. COLEMAN 


f America, A Pictorial History yf the United Ntates. New 
Yale University Press, 1927. 


VIEL, The Builders of the Republic. By Frederick Austin Ogg. 


sot pp. 
volumes have appeared in the ‘‘ Pageant of America Series,’’ 
ere reviewed in the December, 1926, issue of this Review. 


volumes, The Builders of the Republic and The American 


irt, the same high standard noted in the previous five in illustr 
selections, and appropriate text, continues. 
rangement of Volume VIII, the second on political history, IS 
it does not observe the traditional division of Ameriean his 
colonial, constitutional, and contemporary. Volume I is on the 
f the colonies, Volumes VI and VII will take care of all mili- 
rs and their consequences, while Volume VIII covers the period 
revolution of 1688 to the beginning of the Civil War. In this 
one of the eleven chapters is given to Benjamin Franklin, a fact 
rprising than that one is devoted to George Washington. The 
ns are excellent, and there is no need for imaginative pictures as 
I, for plenty of portraits, documents, contemporary drawings, 
ons are at hand. 
me XII on art is comparable to XIII on architecture, with this 
nee, that in architecture the building is the chief concern, in paint 
emphasis is on the individual. That is, under chronological and 
livisions an account of many artists is given in the text accom 
one picture to illustrate a man’s work in that field. For in 


nee, under ‘‘ Luminism and Its Sequels in America, 1890’’ an account 


Childe Hassam is given and a reproduction of ‘‘The Church at Old 
The question arises in a layman’s mind as to whether this will 
sfying. Can one picture represent an artist’s work? Is it possible 
the American Spirit in Art biographieally? The reviewer is 


tain as to the answers but offers these questions as suggestions 
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he volume on art includes also sculpture, engraving, illustrat 
cature, and musical art. The former are well depicted, despit 
tions already mentioned. In music the treatment is slightly 
Programs, opera houses, scores, are scattered among portraits 
Clans, 
The material to select from is greater for these two volumes, 


Selection is @ood., 


Avaustus H. S 


Karly American Inns and Taverns. By Elise L. Lathrop. (Ne 
Robert M. MeBride and Co., 1926, xx +- 365 pp. Illustrations 
This is a book on a subject which ought to be of considerable \ 
interest to a student of social history. It is well made, has attract 
and margins, interesting pictures, and a considerable amount 
tion. It represents industry and a scent for antiquity. 
But Miss Lathrop is evidently no historian. For some of her 
uable facts she does not reveal the souree. Her only footnotes ar 
first chapter and refer to two very secondary books. Her Bibli 
is arranged alphabetically by title with other monstrous bibliog 
omissions. She is neither complete nor accurate. She is at her 
New York and Philadelphia. Where she has no great amount 
she glosses over the situation as though there were no inns in that 


+ 


as in western New York. She makes mistakes such as on page 1] 
Franklin’s dying in 1801, in talking about Harrodsburg in Pem 
nia, in speaking of Rittenhouse as Daniel, ete. 

The subject of inns and travel is a large one. It also has a 
interest which encourages amateurs to dabble in it when real h 
should cover the field. Then perhaps if they do not write interes 
some writer with a style can take the facts and make a good 


them and we will have confidence in the presentation. 
Avaustus H. § 
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rh not definitely determined at the time of rome to press, 11 


hat the annual spring meeting of the Mississippi Valley H 
\ssociation, to be held this year in Des Moines, will oceur during 

eek in April. Professor John D. Hicks of the University of 

s chairman of the program committee. Professor Olynthus B 
Drake University is chairman, and Edgar R. Harlan of the State 


Department of lowa is secretary, of the local committee on 


travel one learns many things. At Mackinae Island recently, 
an excursion to the lovely Snow Islands. Those who have 
is favored may not happen to know that the group has ai 
name Les Cheneaux. How this name eame to be translated 
have never understood until we heard a local denizen pro 
By a process of elision ‘‘Cheneaux’’ is turned into a single 
ord which to the untutored American ear sounds very much 
snow.’’ Hence (as we suppose) the transition, which it will be 
IS In no sense a translation 
cess is old in American history. Elsewhere we have commented 
irprising exploit whereby the early American settlers of the 
Valley transformed French ‘‘ Prairie du Masque’’ (so ealled by 
ers from the fancied resemblance of the river bank, as seen from 
iter, to the form of a reclining female) into Hebraie ‘‘ Damascus 
strations will no doubt oeeur to the reader. 


] 


‘kinae is the loveliest tea-room this side of China (going either 


und). Beneath the long gallery « 


f the ancient officers’ quarters 
ort (eonstrueted by valiant Patrick Sinelair in 1780) for a few 
one may partake of waffles such as mother never made, sweetened 
syrup which actually came from a maple tree, while before his 
five million dollars’ worth of scenery unrolls. Through the strait 
Jean Nicolet plied his bark canoe 293 years ago, intent on finding 
Wisconsin forests the famed empire of Cathay. From St. Ignace, 
the way, thirty years later, two young Frenchmen (Jolliet and 
iette) set forth to find the ‘‘great river’’ of the West whose exist 


the Indians had reported, and which was thought to find its outlet 
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the ‘*‘ Vermilion’’ or California Sea. This last hope proved illusory 
the two adventurers found alike the Great River and a common i: 
tality. Along the lovely waterway which leads from the Snow Islan: 
a summer night of the year 1512 a grim flotilla, strangely compound 
savage and civilized elements, urged its way. Beaching canoe and | 
on the back side of the island (the spot is still called *‘ British Landi 
the white men dragged two or three small cannons up the for 
height to the loftiest point of the island, whence their iron mess 
could be sent with unerring certainty into the American fort belo 
over Mackinac Island the flag of Great Britain once more waved sup 
Beneath the fort, scarcely a stone’s throw away, stands the old 
house of the American Fur Company, built when Napoleon Bona; 
was struggling to dominate the civilized world. Within its walls, 
century ago, occurred the accident which afforded the garrison surg 
Dr. Beaumont, his unique opportunity to achieve scientific immort 
by giving mankind its first real knowledge of the human digestive »: 
cesses, a knowledge which we have been told Sir William Osler was 

to rate in importance alongside the discovery of the circulation 
blood, as one of the two foremost medical achievements of modern 

It affords a significant illustration of human psychology that the 
taker of the building thoughtfully pointed out to us the room 
the soldiery was quartered in the War of 1812 (the accuracy of this 
ment we are disposed to doubt) yet he had never heard of the shi 
of St. Martin, or the epochal discovery which resulted therefrom. 


On the wall of the present hospital building of the fort is a bronz 
let (from appearance, recently placed) bearing this inscription: 
Mackinac. Built 1780 by the British. U. S. Oeceupation began 17> 
Created State Park 1895.’’ This information, if given more timely, \ 
have saved President Washington and John Jay a good deal of tro 


A 


in the years 1793-95. 


Into our sanctum (more precisely, a spot in the passageway of 
hundred foot library stack) came John E. Iglehart of Evansville 
a tale which held us entranced for several hours. Having practice: 
for over half a century, Mr. Iglehart concluded, some years since, t: 
come a devotee of the historical profession. It chances that he represents 
the third generation of Igleharts whose lives have been passed i 
Indiana ‘‘ Pocket’’ adjoining the Ohio River. This same Pocket was 
home, for almost a decade and a half, of a youth named Abraham L 
eoln. Lincolniana teems with data, more or less accurately present 
coneerning the Kentueky and Illinois backgrounds of Lineoln’s ear 











aha pene) 137 
tively little to say about his Indiana environmet that 
nduly flattering to residents of the Pocket. Mr. Iglehart 

t his particular section has been strangely misconceived and 
ted by biographers of Lincoln, who have erroneously assumed 
f culture pictured in the works of Edward Eggleston com 
tire society of the Pocket in the period of Lincoln’s Indiana 
fallacy of such an assumption would seem self-evident, did 
how frequently monstrous fallacies gain acceptance as 

FY. To demonstrate that the Indiana society amid which 


iin spent full two-thirds of his formative year 


rder than the biographers of Lincoln are in the habit of d 
task which Mr. Iglehart has set himself, and t s pel 

he brings a mind and a personality tempered by nearly s 
ive work as a lawyer. The book in which he proposes to pre 
sand accumulated data will inevitably prove to be a valuab! 


oO existing Knowledge ( 


ce of the Great Emaneipator. 


can life in recent vears has | 


¢ phenomenon of Amer! 


‘ 
development of regional historical periodicals, a develop 

ned to no one section of the country, although it may flatter 
we suggest that the Middle West has rathe1 ken tl 


movement. Such periodicals as the Missouri Histor ul Re 


1 History, and the Michigan History Maga 


| 
few had no exemplars in the country a generation ago. A 
xample of their quality is afforded by the most recent issue 


History which has come to hand. It pri 


ling articles, 





hey are attractively printed by the 


‘*Monte Cassino, Metten, and Minnesota’ (by Pr 


Fort Beauharnois’’ (bv Louise P. Kellogg) ; and ‘*‘ Wilderness 
DY Grace L. Nute). Incidentally, we note that two ot th 
thors are women, which would seem to indieate tl } mining 
capable of mastering the historical art, Signor Muss to the 
nothwithstanding. 
ive said that the development in question is not confined to any 


L10on. The North Carolina Hlistorieal Review. now 


| ibhieation, has established 


. £ 144 . } ] 
a standard of editorial excellence 
reflects great credit upon the commonwealth which supports it, 


lhe Louisiana Historical Quarterly, under its present management 
surprising amount of interesting material dealing with the 
oldest province of interior America. 


sent herewith a summary account of ar 
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importance and interest to American historical workers: ‘‘It } 
been known that there are, in European archives, hundreds 
script maps relating to different phases of American history. M 
these have not been used by historians, because of the difficulties 
ant upon having access to them, even when abroad. In October, 19 
William L. Clements Library in Ann Arbor authorized Professo: 
C. Karpinski to secure photographs of all the manuscript maps in F: 
archives relating to the American Revolution. Shortly thereafter 
decided to enlarge this project and to attempt to secure the reprod 
of all the manuscript maps in ofticial French archives relating 
present area of the United States and Alaska. Maps relating w! 
northern Canada and maps relating solely to Mexico and the West 
were not included in this project since that would so greatly) 
creased the expense of the undertaking. 

‘In this larger project the active and most helpful codperation 
Library of Congress was immediately obtained, as well as the ; 
tion of the New York Publie Library, the Huntington Library, ; 
Edward E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library. These four 
tions, with the William L. Clements Library, extended the undert 
to inelude the reproduction of manuscript maps in Spanish and P 
guese archives. 

‘*The French series, as now completed, includes about 100 phot 
from the Bibliotheque Nationale, more than 300 from the Service H 
graphique de la Marine, about 200 from the Ministry of War 
Major and Service Technique du Genie), 12 from the Ministry 
eign Affairs, 12 from the Ministry of Colonies, 15 from the N; 
Archives, and three from the Arsenal Library. In every insta 
Krance and Portugal, the active interest and support of the off 
brarians was immediately enlisted for the project. The same was t1 
Spain, with the exception of the administration of the National Ar 
where permission to make photographs was refused. Only half a 
maps were involved, however, and the reproduction of these must 
apparently, the development of a more enlightened and modern p: 
view on the part of a fortunately small group of Spanish officials. [ls 
where in Spain the greatest courtesy was shown in placing material 
service of the collaborating American libraries. 

‘*In Madrid some 200 odd photographs were obtained at the Bibli 
Nacional, the Ministry of War, the Ministry of Marine, the Nava! Mus 
um, and at the wonderful private library of the Duke of Alba. At Sevil 
through the active codperation of the director of the library and of M: 
José de la Pena, 115 photographs were secured. Only a few maps 
by the learned Pedro Torres Lanzas were not to be found, but it is n 
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irprise in a place which houses so many hundreds of 1 
locuments as the Archives of the Indies. In Portugal the active 
the U.S. Minister, the Honorable Fred M. Dearing, opened 
mmediate access to official archives, even though the work 
etween two revolutions. The Duchess of Palmella courteously 
ssion for the reproduction of an early portulan in the Palmeila 
portulan of the sixteenth century by Jobn of Lisbon. 
cult to single out individual maps as being particularly note 
fhe reproduction of the Juan de la Cosa map in two photo 
‘9 em. gives the first satisfactory copy of the first map to 
he New World. The photographs of the Vaz Donrado Atlas in the 
brary of the Duke of Alba were obtained through the courteous 
n of the Duke, whose interest in learning is well known 
rance the reproduction of a large number of Franquelin maps, 


o available, or readily accessible, is noteworthy. Further, the 
me 200 photographs of maps relating to the French particiy 
American Revolution gives material, hitherto almost inae 


vhich will doubtless throw considerable light upon many of the 


ns of the Revolution. 
dition to the five libraries mentioned above, the complete series 
luctions from I*rench archives is available at the Burton Histori 


on of the Detroit Publie Library, at the John Carter Brown 
Harvard University, the University of Lllinois, the Western 
Historical pociety, the Cleveland Publie Library, the Indiana 
il Society, the University of Minnesota, and Dartmouth College. 
ps relating to the American Revolution are also available at the 


nor Library in Buffalo and at the Boston Public Library. All of 


\ 


s relating to New York have been secured by the New York State 


eu 


rangements have been made so that anv libraries which desire to 


these maps may do so by writing to Mr. Karpinski at the Univer 


Michigan.’’ 

he September issue of the REvIEw we inserted, without consulting 
ter, an excerpt from a letter received from General Charles King 
waukee commenting on certain phases of the Chief Joseph cam 
On seeing the item in print, General King pens this comment, to 
we gladly give space: ‘‘ There is only one sentence which the ‘ pol 
wisdom’ would have prompted me either to eliminate or elaborate. 
‘last in the letter [‘‘ Lord how they both fought! And Gib got the 
of it.’’] because, the average reader will be sure to misunderstand. 


was not defeated, as many a reader might infer. Gibbon got the 
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worst of it only in point of casualties, losses sustained by officers a) 
who disdained shelter who were killed ‘in the open.’ Gibbon wi 
pursued in spite of heavy losses.’’ 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has two publication p1 


in hand. The fourth part of the ‘*‘ Constitutional Series,’’ The Atta 
of Statehood, prepared some years ago by M. M. Quaife, and for the | 
lication of which there have hitherto been no funds, has now go 
press. It will be printed in two volumes. The first of these will 


ars 
biographies of the members of the Second Constitutional Convent 
publie discussion of the proposed constitution and of the constit 
after it was enacted, and also discussion in Congress at the time of! 
admission of Wisconsin into the Union. The second volume will earry 
journal and debates of the Convention. This will be not merely ar 
of the original journal and debates, which has long been out of 
but will include a collection of supplementary material which Mr. Q 
gleaned from the newspapers. 

The Society has also in press at this time a calendar volume cont 
the Calendar of Tennessee Papers and King’s Mountain Papers 
Draper Collection. 

The second annual Homecoming of the Society was held on Labor 1D) 
Monday, September 5, the exhibits being open also on the Sunday 
noon preceding. A thoroughly representative gathering of member 
other friends from many parts of Wisconsin, and to some extent 
adjoining states, was entertained by the staff on that occasion. Th 
phasis in the exhibits was on the history of agriculture, surveying 
farm machinery. Supplementary exhibits from the lhbrary included 
books, selections from the Draper manuscripts, signatures of the sig 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the dynamie exhibit of W 
sin farms as deseribed in the census. 


During the summer of 1927, Charles E. Brown, Secretary of the \ 
consin Archeological Society, and assistants conducted an archeolog 
survey of the Lake Geneva and Lake Como region in southeastern \\ 
consin. As a result of this survey there have been located in this r 
nearly seventy former Indian camp, village, and workshop sites, plat 
grounds, cemeteries and burial places, sugar groves, implement and 
vision caches, shrines, a group of mounds and several solitary mo! 
trails and other features of aboriginal habitation in prehistoric times 
of the contact period. Some mounds have been exeavated and others 


be explored during the autumn. 


The first aerial photograph ever taken of an Indian effigy mound 








— po ' 
an airpiane Dy 





al Society, on June 27. This huge panther (water spirit 
d on State Highway 83, at a distance of five and one-half 
of the city of Burlington. The effigy was first located about 
1850 by Dr. Inerease A. Lapham and is deser ! vured i 
T} {ntiquities of Wi vi) ” publishe 1 by thso. a It 
1855. It is the last remaining Indian effigy 1 din K ha 
In preparing the mound for its photograph the body of the 
is outlined with limate, this strip being 28 inches wid I} 
3 the animal and its large curved tai vere takel il l 
e hundred feet. This sueeessful achievement marks a great 


rraphing of entire groups of Wisconsin mounds by this new 

The first bird’s-eye photographs of animal mounds were taker 
ns by Mr. George R. Fox for the Society in 1920 

Minnesota State Fair the Minnesota Iistorical Society had a 

t! i portion of whi | Was Ce Vote | to a tur trac rs eab ! ap 
furnished. In another section was an exhibit illustrating the 


of manuscript repair work. At the Wisconsin State Fair the 


section of the Mid-West Museums Conference installed a small 
ation museum, the purpose of the exhibit being to encourage t 
n of additional museums in the state At the Michigan State 
n Detroit, the usual historical display supplied by Henry 
this vear omitted, much to the disappointment of thi nds of 
Facts, a quarterly leaflet designed to convey news and 


on concerning the activities of the E. K. Warren Foundation, « 


Oaks, Mich., made its initial appearance on July 1, 1927. The 


tivities of the Foundation will be of interest to those of our r 
ire not already familiar with its work. In addition to the his 
museum in Three Oaks, it owns and administers ‘‘for the benefit 
people,’’ the Warren Woods, the Great Warren Dunes, and the 
Hill Bathing Beach. Three Oaks is a village of p rhaps 1,200 
m. Its museum was visited in 1926 by 7,925 persons. The con 
ttendance at all the Foundation’s enterprises reached the surpris 
tal of 65,925. 
historical editors are keenly aware of the fact that but few I 
ers ever succeed in attaining any real mastery of the art of p 
manuscript in readiness for the printer. An exceedingly valuab 
f one aspect of this subject, entitled ‘‘The Use and Abuse of | 
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quarterly Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. A 


pa 
perusal of the article by all potential research workers would serve ¢ 
crease materially the longevity and the state of happiness of hist 


editors. 


Norman M. Trenholme was for twenty-three years, preceding |} 


timely death in June, 1925, in charge of the department of history 
University of Missouri. In July, 1927, was published by his universit 
118 page study of The English Monastic Boroughs, which had bee? 
stantially completed by Professor Trenholme before his demise. | 
aration for publication the manuscript was given a certain amo 
editorial revision by Professor Carl] 


Wisconsin. 


Stephenson of the Universit 


The July, 1927, issue of The Iowa Journal of History and P 
contains a suggestive article by Henry A. Bennett on the sub 
‘*Wild Life in Early Lowa.’’ Curiously enough, there is no discus 
the black bear, an animal which filled a larger place in the remit 
lore of the pioneers than any other. Nor would one discover 
perusal of the article that the buffalo ever roamed the prairies of 
Somewhere we have seen, in earlier years, a volume written for th 
pose of demonstrating the proposition that the buffalo never 
lowa. By employing the author’s method of demonstration it wo 
easy to prove there is no Atlantie Ocean, since one ean readily find 
of persons who will testify that they have never seen it. An inter 


illustration (though not from Iowa) of the plaee which the black 
filled in pioneer life and imagination is afforded by the collect 
stories from a single Wisconsin community published a few years 
by Harry E. Cole under the intriguing title ‘* Baraboo Bear Tales. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa has reeently aequired co] 
some 150 letters written by John P. Irish to George F. Parker bet 
the years 1894 and 190-4. Colonel Irish was for many years a promi 
figure in Democratic politics both in Iowa and California, while Parke: 
formerly private secretary to President Cleveland, has published niu 
ous articles of a political and historical nature. 

The Society has for several weeks furnished the central office of 
Associated Press in the state a set of ‘‘ Lowa Queries and Answers.’ 
series has proved very popular with newspapers throughout the st 
A new group entitled ‘‘Stories Out of Iowa’s Past’’ will be furn 
the Associated Press for similar distribution. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the founding of Fort Beauhar 
was celebrated in Frontenac, Minnesota, on September 17, the exer 


being arranged by the Goodhue County Historical Society. 
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re C. Blegen, formerly head of the d partment of history 
} 


versity, has become professorial leetur e Ur I 
| sota, and Dr. Clarence W. Rife has sueceeded to the posi 
at Hamline. Dr. Blegen continues his duties as assistant 
nt of the Minnesota Historical Society and as ed r of tl 
s of the Norwegian-American Historical Association \nothe 
Hamline University is that of Dr. Arthur Wil imson as 
fessor of history. 
niverslity ot Wisconsin. Pa li KK) i plund h s been idvan ead to 
professor; C. P. Higby, formerly of the University of Ne rth 
s been appointed professor of modern European hist: rv; and 
» nders has been appointed assoclate pre essor of hist I 
ry Noble Sherwood, formerly professor of history at Franklin 
ter State Superintendent of Public Instruetion for Indiana. 
pointed professor of history at the University of Lonisvil] 
m O. Lynch, chairman of the aepartment history at 
rsity and a member of the board of editors of this R W 
a half-time appointment during the current semes er it 
te the other half to historical researc} 
Moore, graduate s nt in history at Indiana Universit 
ns ruetor n hy ? at set] ( le eC R ~ ly I Ker 
N. Carr, head of the department of histor, t Mars Il Co 
( arolina he leave Ol bse? ce tor tt ( rre t eal wl ch he 
0 the study of Latin-American history 1) University 
Manelshagen has given up his work at State (* ee. Pullmat 
m, to become assistant professor of histor Louisiana State 
Our Own Wuo’s Wuo 
I> ee » a) 
). KOSS Roosevelt and Agriculturs S assoclate pr ssor ol 
the lowa State College of Agriculture at Ames, Iowa 
P. Abernethy (‘‘The Early Development of | meree and 
Tennessee’? IS professor of history t +t) l'niversitv o 
za. To the March, 1926, issue of this Review he contributed an 
Ty 


the Origin of the Whig Party in Tennessee.’ 


J. Carman and Charles H. Mueller (‘‘The Contract and F 


mpany and the Central Pacifie Railroad’’) are. 


respectivel 


professor of history and instructor in Lincoln school, Teachers 


lumbia University. 


. James (*‘General Joseph Eggleston Johnston, Storm Center 
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Confederate Army’’) is professor of history in the Univers; 


ttsburgh and editor of the Western Pennsylvania Histori 


‘Diary of a Journey to the Pike’s Peak G 
professor of history at Washington Uniy 
1925, he contributed to this Revrew an 


Trails to California in 1849,’’ 


REVIEWERS OF Books 
rdt is professor of history at the University of 
s professor of history at Wittenberg College, 


G. Randall is associate professor of history 
Julian P. Bretz is professor of history 
verley W. Bond Jr. is professor of history at the 
‘ineinnati and a member of the board of editors of this 
P. Shortridge is professor of history at the University of 
iae J. Cox is professor of Spanish-American history at 
ersity. Herbert E. Bolton is professor of history 
of the history department at the University of California. N. Andrew 
Cleven is associate professor of history at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Lester Burrell Shippee is professor of American history at the 
University of Minnesota. Donald L. MeMurry is professor of h 
head of the history department at Lafayette College. Erik McK 
Eriksson is professor of history at Coe College in Cedar Rapids. James L, 
Sellers is assistant professor of history at the University of Wisconsin. 
M. M. Quaife is Secretary-Editor of the Burton Historical Collection of 
the Detroit Public Library and managing editor of this Review. Rev. 
William E. Barton is a pastor emeritus and Lincoln biographer extraor- 
dinary. E. M. Coulter is professor of history at the University of Geor- 
ria. James LB. Hedges is associate professor of history at Clark Univer 
sity, Worcester, Mass. Henry Noble Sherwood, until recently State Su- 
perintendent of Education of Indiana, is professor of history at 
versity of Louisville. Willoughby M. Babeoek Jor. is eurator of the 
museum of the Minnesota Historical Society. Judson F. Lee is professor 
of history at the Lewis Institute of Technology, Chicago. Frederic L. 
Paxson is professor of American history at the University of Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Lois K. M. Rosenberry, formerly dean of women and member of the 


history faculty of the University of Wisconsin, is a resident of Madison, 


Wisconsin. Arnold Bennett Hall is president of the University of Oregon. 


James C. Malin is associate professor of history at Kansas University. 
Christopher B. Coleman is director of the Historical Bureau of the In- 
diana State Library. Augustus H. Shearer is librarian of the Grosvenor 


Library at Buffalo and a member of the editorial board of this Review 





